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Chronicle 


Home News.—On June 13, President and Mrs. 
Coolidge left Washington for their three months’ vacation 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota. While there they 
will live at the State Game Lodge, but the 


The 
President’s executive offices will be at a point thirty- 
Vacation two miles distant. The President’s go- 


ing was marked by two speeches which had special refer- 
ence to farming. The first was on the eve of his depar- 
ture, before the First International Congress of Soil 
Science, in which he hailed the advent of scientists to 
the study of farming and showed what is being done by 
various official agencies in this country. En route he 
made one extended stop at Hammond, Ind., where he 
dedicated a memorial park. His speech on this occasion 
was also addressed to the farmers. In this speech he 
recounted a great deal of local history and the point of 
it was variously given as stressing increased pay for un- 
skilled workers and as a eulogy of hard work, especially 
by farmers. The stop of Mr. Coolidge at the western end 
of the prairie States is considered to have considerable 
political significance in view of the political discontent 
existing in that region. At the same time, he left be- 
hind many major questions, including the naval arma- 
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ment conference at Geneva, the foreign problems in 
China, Nicaragua and Mexico, and the flood-control situ- 
ation. It is expected that with the extensive preparations 
being made, his summer home will be the center of much 
publicity. P 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh was the recipient of extra- 
ordinary popular receptions from the people of Washing- 
ton and New York. The celebration in the latter city was 
said to have exceeded that given to any 
other individual and even to have sur- 
passed in extent and in enthusiasm the 
Armistice Day demonstrations. These receptions did 
not pass by without their significance being strongly im- 
pressed upon the people of the United States. All indi- 
cations point to a vastly increased interest in aviation 
and to rapid development of air lines and air ports in this 
country under private auspices. The Government has al- 
ready announced several new air-mail lines. Private com- 
panies are springing up on all sides and airplane factories 
are reported to be deluged with orders both from home 
and from abroad.—Meanwhile, in Germany, Chamber- 
lin and Levine were also the objects of enthusiasm. 
They were planning an extensive tour of Europe includ- 
ing probably Vienna, Rome and Moscow, if the political 
conditions in the latter city permit. 


Lindbergh 
Reception 


France.—An extraordinary bit of political drama 
marked the week of June 10 in Paris. Léon Daudet, 
the Royalist leader, and associate of Charles Maurras in 
the publication of the Action Frangaise, 
refused positively to surrender himself to 
the police in order to serve a five-months’ 
prison sentence for libel. M. Daudet had been convicted 
of libelling a Parisian taxi-cab driver in connection with 
the assassination of his son, Philip Daudet, in 1923. Al- 
though the conviction was generally regarded by the 
Parisian newspapers as unjust, the common opinion was 
expressed that respect for the Government required his 
submission. The editor barricaded himself on June 10 
in the offices of the Action Francaise on the Rue de 
Rome, where he was defended against the police by 
nearly a thousand young members of the Royalist organi- 
zation. A serious clash with the police took place on the 
following day, when thirty persons were injured, the 
near-riot being brought to an end by a violent downpour 
of rain. More rioting took place on June 12, and six 
policemen were injured by inkpots, soda siphons and 
other missiles hurled at them from the offices of the news- 


Resistance 
of Daudet 
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paper. Stormy scenes were aroused in the Chamber of 
Deputies by the Communists, who contrasted what they 
termed the lenient treatment of Daudet with the quick 
arrest and imprisonment of M. Semard, editor of the 
Communist L’Humanité, charged with inciting soldiers to 
mutiny and disobedience against the Government. 


After conferring with M. Sarraut, Minister of the In- 
terior, the Prefect of Police, M. Chiappe, resolved on dras- 
tic action. The offices of the Action Frangaise were sur- 
rounded by cordons of police, foot and 
horse, and fire-engines were lined up, 
with the hose trained on the windows. 
Before commencing hostilities the danger of bloodshed 
was pointed out to M. Daudet in a parley by M. Chiappe. 
The editor agreed to the representations, and surrendered, 
enjoining his followers to depart in orderly fashion. He 
was removed to jail, where he was given the lenient 
treatment of a political prisoner. On June 14 stormy 
counter-charges and invectives took place again in the 
Chamber of Deputies between the Communists and the 
members of the Right, and an interpellation on the whole 
affair was slated for June 17 by the Communist Deputy 
Berthon. 


Surrender 


Germany.—Cabinet instructions were said to have 
been given to Gustave Stresemann, the German Foreign 
Minister, before his departure for Geneva, that he must 
resist all attempts to allow a military com- 
mission to carry on inspections along 
the German eastern frontier regarding 
the destruction of certain fortifications. Tne military con- 
trol, it was argued, had been discontinued by mutual 
agreement, and its revival under any form would not be 
brooked. Germany, moreover, had carried out her dis- 
armament obligations to the letter while the Allies had 
not yet begun or ever» contemplated the general disarma- 
ment foreseen in the Treaty of Versailles. Stresemann 
was further said to have been instructed that no acts on 
his part would be considered valid that have not first 
received the approval of the Government. 


Under date of June 10, S. Parker Gilbert, Agent Gen- 
eral of the Reparations Payments, submitted a report of 
131 printed pages to the Reparations Commission. The 
report covers the first four vears of the 
operation of the Dawes plan. He ac- 
knowledges the good faith of Germany, 
but criticizes the public expenditures, including payments 
to States and communes, which, he says, have risen 
sharply, “until the expenditures now exceed the 
revenues.” For the first time the Reich cannot balance its 
budget without borrowing. He holds, however, that with 
normal precautions the Dawes plan can be carried out. 
As it is, all the payments and delivéries were duly made 
up to date. 


Instructions 
For Geneva 


Reparations 
Report 


Ireland.—Nearly a week elapsed before the votes 
cast at the General Election on June 9 were completely 
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tabulated. The final results were: Ministerial Party, 47; 
Fianna Fail, 44; Labor, 22; Independ- 
ents, 15; Farmers, 11; National League, 
8; Sinn Fein and Independent Repub- 
licans, 6. Compared with the results of the last General 
Election, the Ministerialists, led by President Cosgrave, 
have lost 14 seats, the Farmer Party, 4, and the Independ- 
ents, 1; Labor has gained 7 deputies and Captain Red- 
mond’s National League, which came into existence last 
year, has captured 8 places. The combined Republican 
parties have increased their representation by 4 deputies ; 
De Valera’s Fianna Fail, which split from the original 
Sinn Fein now led by Miss MacSwiney, fell short only by 
2 of the seats obtained by the united Republicans at the 
last election. Miss MacSwiney and Count Plunkett, Sinn 
Fein, failed of election; Peter Hughes, Minister for De- 
fense in the Cosgrave Cabinet, was also defeated; Pro- 
fessor William Magennis, leader of the Clann Eireann, 
and Dan Breen, who had joined him after leaving the 
Republicans, were not returned and thus the Clann 
Eireann passes out of existence. 


Election 
Results 


The election results threw the country into a chaotic 
condition politically. On the assumption that the Fianna 
Fail deputies enter the Dail (abstracting for the moment 
from the question of the oath), the Pro- 
treaty parties would have a theoretical 
majority of 5%, these Pro-treaty par- 
ties, however, are not united on any policy save that of 
accepting the present Constitution. Assuming that the 
Fianna Fail does not enter the Dail, the Government 
would still be in a minority of 9, whereas, in the last 
Dail, the Government had a clear majority of 15. Hence, 
whether or not Fianna Fail takes a part in the proceedings 
of the next Parliament, the present Government is not 
strong enough to carry on unless it is assured of the 
help of one of the minor parties. Members of the Gow 
ernment, however, have denied that a coalition Cabinet 
is to be formed. With their increase of strength, the 
Laborites, under Thomas Johnson, emerge as a power- 
ful factor in the political situation since they can now 
hold the balance of power between the contending forces. 


No 
Majority 
Party 


The new Dail was scheduled to convene on June 23. 
Details of what happened on this really historic occasion 
were not available as this issue went to press. The situa- 
tion centered on the taking of the oath of 
allegiance. Mr. De Valera and his fol- 
lowers have resolutely refused to take 
the oath though they have declared themselves ready to 
take part, otherwise, in the Dail proceedings. The Gov- 
ernment has contended that the oath must be accepted be- 
fore the deputies are to be allowed in the Dail. The 
oath has heretofore been administered in the Clerk’s Of- 
fice, in semi-privacy. It has been stated that the Fianna 
Fail deputies intended to present themselves at Leinster 
House, where the Dail meets, and force the issue. 


The 
New 
Dail 


Italy.—The trial of Gino Lucetti and two alleged 
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accomplices accused of attempting to take Premier Mus- 
solini’s life on September 11, 1926, began on June 9 be- 
fore a special military tribunal. As Zan- 
iboni before him, Lucetti made a com- 
plete confession and took the whole blame 
upon himself, doing his best to exculpate his accomplices. 
He stated that he had first conceived the idea of murder- 
ing Mussolini in 1922 when he lived in Marseilles. He 
claimed that Sorio and Vatteroni, with whom he lived in 
Rome at the time of the crime, were quite innocent of it. 
He expressed regret that bystanders had been wounded. 
On June 11 the tribunal found Lucetti guilty and con- 
demned him to thirty years’ imprisonment. Sorio and 
Vatteroni were found guilty of being his accomplices 
and were sentenced to eighteen years and nine months, 
respectively. The Crown Prosecutor spoke against Lu- 
cetti’s claim for clemency, asserting that he had wished 
to spread terror and panic, and so upset the Fascist 
regime. 


Conviction of 
Gino Lucetti 


Jugoslavia.—Both the domestic and international 
politics of the country were greatly embroiled. In the 
former case the King by a royal decree dissolved Parlia- 
Satie ment and ordered a new election. _The 
and Foreign great Radical party, which practically 
Polistes controlled the country, had been split into 
three factions since the loss of its leader, the former 
Premier Pasich. King Alexander favored the section 
under the leadership of the present Premier Vukicevich, 
whose policy of conciliating the Croats and Slovenes 
was identical with that of the Jugoslav Ruler. The for- 
eign situation was aggravated when Cena Bey, the Al- 
banian Minister to Belgrade, finally left with his staff. At 
first he had refused to obey the orders of President Zogu, 
recalling him to Albania, and even before leaving believed 
he could effect an agreement between the two countries. 
The severance was complete. Jugoslav interests in Al- 
bania were to be protected by the French Legation there, 
while the Holy See would perform a similar service for 
Albania in Belgrade. 


Mexico.—The economic situation in Mexico was re- 
ported to be very alarming. Montes de Oca, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, was reported to be about to resign, hav- 
ing told Calles that his department was 


The F 
Economic on the verge of bankruptcy. This was 
Sttustton confirmed also by private advices. Mean- 


while, a terrible drought exists in the north and in the 
west and in parts of the center and the east. A ter- 
rible panic was said to exist in the State of Nuevo Leon, 
where the crops were expected to be a total failure. Cat- 
tle also were suffering. Meanwhile, an official statement 
declared that importations from abroad, especially the 
United States, had dropped twenty-five per cent, which 
is rather a result than a cause of the general depression, 
though the active boycott also had its effect. The Gov- 
ernment carried on a campaign to stimulate national in- 
dustry and this too had its effect in diminishing greatly 
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the import revenue which constitutes ordinarily a large 
part of the Government’s income. 


The insurrectionary forces were active in many States. 
Tulancingo, in the State of Hidalgo, was occupied for 
some time by the “liberators” who managed to secure 
there large quantities of arms, money and 
goods. Dolores-Hidalgo, the cradle of 
Mexican liberty, in Guanajuato, was the 
scene of a curious incident when the “ liberators ” made a 
surprise attack upon the city in the midst of a furious and 
violent struggle going on between two political parties. 
News from Sonora indicated that numerous bands of 
Yaqui Indians were on the warpath. The latest reason 
for their indignation was the deportation of 150 captives 
to the center of the country. These captives were mostly 
women and children and the reason given for their de- 
portation was the fear that an attempt at rescue would be 
carried out. It was confirmed that at Totatiche, among 
those who were killed in reprisal for an attack, was a 
young man named Juan Sanchez Jara. He was hor- 
ribly tortured, his ears, arms and legs being cut off be- 
fore he died with a smile on his lips, crying all’the while 
“Long live Christ the King!” At Lagos de Moreno, in 
Jalisco, a prolonged combat took place in which many 
Federal soldiers were killed and wounded. Tepeaca, in 
Puebla, was occupied by a part of the troops of Manuel 
Reyes, who had been operating near Mexico City. In 
Oaxaca, General Manuel Melendez was active. It was 
reported from Piedras Negras in Coajuila that a new 
form of petty persecution had broken out when Catholics 
were forbidden to hear Mass in Eagle Pass, Texas, as 
they had been doing since the churches were closed in 
Mexico. The first signs of revolution were noticed in 
Yucatan, which State had hitherto been considered en- 
tirely friendly to Calles. Manuel Ancona Serrato was 
leading the “ liberators ” there. 


The 
Revolution 


Poland.—Full military honors were accorded to the 
body of the murdered Soviet representative, Peter Voi- 
koff, whose remains were then transported to Russia. 
In the mean time the first Soviet note was 
followed by one composed in a more 
reasonable mood. Poland made a quiet 
reply, without censuring the original charges, which could 
not be taken seriously, but showed that police protection 
had repeatedly been offered to Voikoff, who persistently 
refused to accept it. The Polish note also made plain that 
according to Polish law no Soviet representative could 
be permitted to participate in the trial. This reply called 
forth a new and sharper note from Russia in which 
numerous demands were made and Poland was told that 
it had neglected the necessary steps to safeguard the 
Soviet representative. The Soviet Government virtually 
demanded the suppression of anti-Soviet organizations, 
the expulsion of Czarists and others actively hostile to 
the Soviet Union. It was felt in Poland that this could 
not be done except by Soviet terroristic methods. Fin- 


The Soviet 
Tension 
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ally, on June 14, the trial of Boris Kowceda, the slayer 
of Voikoff, took place before the Extraordinary Court. 
Sentence was pronounced without awaiting the arrival of 
the special envoy from Moscow, who was then upon his 
way. Owing to the murderer’s youth and the influence that 
had been brought to bear upon him, the Court exercised 
leniency. He was sentenced to imprisonment for life, but 
with the recommendation that the President commute it 
to fifteen years in prison. 


Rome.—The attitude of the Soviets toward the mur- 
der of the Russian Minister, Peter Voikoff, in Poland, 
was denounced in strong terms by the Osservatore Ro- 
mano, the official organ of the Holy See, 
in its issue of June 10. Though all vio- 
lence was to be deplored, the article 
stated, Soviet Russia, which was responsible for so much 
bloodshed and which openly declared war on Western 
civilization was in no position to protest or even express 
surprise if it were treated with suspicion and hostility 
by the remainder of the world. 


Soviet 
Denunciation 


The revolution ... . has dreamed of international conquest and 
openly confessed to throwing down the gauntlet to the civilization 
of which it has announced the end, if necessary, with fire and 
sword. The violence of its terror, its Communist legislation, its 
cruel materialism, its relentless anti-religious and anti-Christian 
hatred must now borrow its protests from the morals and from 
the language of that “decrepit” society which it denies, repudi- 
ates, and fights... . The sacred nature of ambassadors is written 
in the code of international law, which has been derided as the 
ridiculous monument of reactionary bourgeois mentality. 


Similar sentiments were expressed in the press through- 
out Europe. 


Russia.—A state of terror was begun in Moscow on 
June 9, as a reprisal against the assassination of M. 
Voikoff, the Soviet Minister to Poland. An amazing 
unsigned declaration was issued from the 
Kremlin at two a. m. that morning giv- 
ing to the OGPU, the Soviet secret 
police, general permission “to take decisive steps to de- 
fend the country from foreign spies, incendiaries, mur- 
derers and their Monarchist White Army helpers.” Gen- 
eral consternation and all sorts of reports of British anti- 
Soviet warfare resulted, just this result being apparently 
intended. The same day the President of the OGPU 
announced that twenty persons were shot the day previous 
on various charges, the most prominent being the former 
great land-owner Prince Paul Dolgoruki. Most of those 
executed were charged with secret collusion with the 
British Mission in Moscow. Innumerable arrests and 
practically a state of siege ensued. Twenty eight more 
ex-Czarist officers were reported on June 14 as having 
been shot in Moscow, while eleven persons were exe- 
cuted in Odessa. The reprisal shootings soon numbered 
more than one hundred. War training of children, in- 
cluding that of girls in schools, was reported as proceed- 
ing. Every attempt however was made in Poland to 
maintain peaceful relations with Russia, and the angry 


Executions and 
Terror 
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notes addressed to the Polish Government were di* 
counted as being mere propaganda. 


League of Nations.—The forty-fifth session of the 
Council of the League of Nations was opened on June 14. 
The key to the principal negotiations was regarded as be- 
Opening of ing held by Dr. Stresemann, the German 
Council Foreign Minister, who was willing to of- 
Session fer engagements on the part of Germany 
which would offset concessions to be expected from 
Great Britain and France. M. Briand was found placed 
in a difficult position as a result of the report on Germany 
made by Marshal Foch, who cited four points on which 
Germany had failed to give satisfaction. These were: 
destruction of Eastern fortifications; trade in war ma- 
terials; reform of the Prussian police force; and reten- 
tion of the 800 barracks which had belonged to the Im- 
perial army. Dr. Stresemann however announced that 
complete satisfaction could be given on the first two 
points, the fortifications and the war materials, but that 
he could promise nothing in connection with the third and 
fourth. 

A further complication of the situation was raised on 
account of the Russian situation. Germany was gen- 
erally understood as bargaining for a further reduction 
of the Rhineland troops as an exchange 
for her participation in the British policy 
of severance of diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Government. In the same way France would 
be obliged to agree to these concessions in order to main- 
tain her present policy of opposition to Soviet interfer- 
ence. Dr. Stresemann, however, in a conference with 
reporters, deplored the current impression that he had 
come to Geneva in a bargaining spirit. Nevertheless it 
was reported on June 14 that he had suggested, as a 
substitute for pressing his demand for further evacua- 
tions on the Rhine, that Great Britain and France should 
give Germany a seat on the commission on colonial man- 
dates. In this way Germany would take part in the ad- 
ministration of colonies formerly owned by herself. The 
folowing day, June 15, M. Briand, now aged 65, was 
taken seriously ill, and obliged to confer with the other 
delegates in his bedroom. No definite concessions how- 
ever in the matters mentioned were reached up to the 
date of writing. 


Attitude toward 
Soviets 





“Of the many Universities founded by the 
Popes in the Middle Ages, there is today but one 
which has remained true,” it is the University of 
Louvain, which will next week celebrate its five- 
hundredth anniversary. Charles H. Lynch will 
tell the story. 

The second article in the series on “The Tragedy 
of Mexico” will relate the constitutional, political, 
economic and religious aspects of the present 
struggle. 

Other features will be an article by Thomas S. 
Bowdern on the Retreat House at Brooklyn, 
Ohio; and “Lady Poverty,” another of Cyril B. 
Egan’s charming fantasies. 
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A Lutheran on the Religious Life 


T the 180th Annual Synod of the Pennsylvania 

Lutheran Ministerium, held some weeks ago in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, the Rev. Frederick H. Knubel, 
of New York, spoke of the value to society and to re- 
ligion of the Religious Life as practised in the Catholic 
Church. Dr. Knubel’s position as President of the 
United Lutheran Church of America, lends importance 
to his words which, according to the New York Times, 
“caused some surprise to these spiritual descendants of 
the Reformation as started by Martin Luther.” 

Yet every good man, if he will put his prepossessions 
aside, must see in the fundamental principles of the Re- 
ligious Life an integral part of Christianity. Not every 
one is called to follow it, for it is, obviously, a life which 
only a chosen few can lead. But if the unprejudiced 
student will examine the Gospel records, he will recog- 
nize that Our Blessed Lord greatly praised a certain fixed 
mode of life which by His grace is raised above and be- 
yond the precepts of the Commandments. Walking 
faithfully in the narrow path of the law, we shall save 
our souls; but even as he walks every Christian can in- 
quire with the rich young man “What yet is wanting 
to me?” 

In all ages brave and fervent souls have carried this 
question to the Master. To some has come the answer 
bidding them leave all things for His sake. They have 
hearkened, and have followed Him in the way of the 
Evangelical Counsels. Thereafter their constant effort is 
to fulfill God’s law in every respect, and, over and above, 
to do the good that is not of strict obligation. As they 
are human, they have their reverses, and some fall away; 
but never in the history of the Church has the ideal to- 
ward which the Religious Life leads, been suffered to 
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lapse into obscurity. As the vast majority are faithful, 
their example preaches Christ’s poverty, His chastity and 
His obedience to a world whose gods are riches, pride 
and self-indulgence. 

All the evils that afflict mankind and society are due, 
directly or indirectly, to violation of God’s will made 
known through His law. Every Religious Order, each 
in its own manner, strives to be a means of aiding all 
with whom it comes in contact to avoid sin and to prac- 
tice virtue, and to afford its own members a rule of life 
which makes clear the way of religious perfection. “In 
the cloister,” said Dr. Knubel, “the Roman Catholic 
Church has cultivated holiness, piety and fellowship with 
God. Therefore she endures.” 

We cannot accept the concluding clause, since the 
Church endures because of the abiding presence of the 
Holy Spirit. But among the fruits of that same loving 
Spirit is the courage that for centuries has sustained the 
children of the Catholic Church in carrying the sweet 
yoke of the Religious Life. 


His Mother 


EARCHING for news of what is happening in Rus- 

sia, your eye runs up and down 136 columns about 
Colonel Lindbergh. You perseveringly turn to page 
eighteen, and are entertained with the story of the man 
who sorrowfully admits that once upon a time he spanked 
young Lindbergh. Page nineteen opens with a discussion 
on the size of Lindbergh’s shoes. 

Up to the present, Irvin Cobb’s celebrated goldfish 
who complained of a lack of privacy, is an entombed 
hermit in comparison with Colonel Lindbergh. 

The young man deserves all the honor that has been 
given him, but it is pleasant to see that some is now 
being paid his mother. By all accounts she is a good 
mother, in all the old-fashioned meaning of the term. 
Nothing better can be said about her, because there is 
nothing better to be said. 

The moral is so obvious that we sometimes lose sight 
of it. In many instances the glory of a famous son 
traces back to a simple, self-sacrificing woman, who never 
thought of doing great things but was very careful to 
do all the little things that lay at her hand. Such a 
mother does not try to express herself in fields that lie 
outside the home. She feels instinctively that in taking 
care of a husband and a houseful of children she finds 
the highest and completest form of self-expression. It 
is amusing to observe how very little many women who 
harp on the string of “self-expression” have to express. 
A club, a literary society, hectic participation in a lobby 
that besieges a legislature, and a neglected home, sum 
up the sorry total of their achievements. 

Some of us like to think of mothers who wrote no 
books and made no speeches, but confined their words to 
wise and loving counsels in the home, and wrote their 
books in the lives of happy, God-fearing children. Pub- 
lic service by women, when there is occasion for it, we 
do not protest, any more than we question the spectacle 
of St. Joan of Arc at the head of armies, or that of St. 
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Catherine of Siena acting as an ambassadress, and writ- 
ing to advise Gregory XI and Urban VI. 

Being hopelessly old-fashioned, mid-Victorian, and the 
rest, we feel happier when a girl goes to the cloister, or 
is joined in Christian marriage to the man of her choice, 
than when we hear of her electing a place in the eco- 
nomic or political field. To prevent a flood of indignant 
protests, we add an acknowledgement that some women 
are now in these fields because that is where God wants 
them to be, and that others are there because of circum- 
stances which they regret and cannot mend. But these 
latter can serve God and society by their patient content- 
ment with the lot that has fallen to them. 


Mr. Wayne Wheeler Objects 


E print on another page a criticism submitted by 

Mr. Wayne Wheeler. We are happy to do this: 
the letter is an admirable illustration of the tactics of our 
at present triumphant Prohibitionists. 

Mr. Wheeler thinks that America’s advice to physi- 
cians, in certain contingencies, is “not justifiable” because 
ethyl alcohol will do all that whisky can do. We hold 
no degree from a medical school, and we lack that en- 
cyclopedic knowledge of therapeutics which enables Mr. 
Wheeler to rebuke us with pomp and finality. But we 
were not discussing ethyl alcohol. 

AMERICA was discussing whisky. Further, it was con- 
sidering whisky, not as a therapeutic agent, and not as 
banned by any local statute; but whisky as limited by the 
Volstead Act. The hypothesis was quite simple. It will 
be readily grasped, we think, by any Prohibitionist who 
can divest himself of the obsession that all who do not 
agree with him are dipsomaniacs. 

It is this: a physician conscientiously believes that his 
patient will die, unless more than one pint of whisky in 
ten days is administered. But the Volstead Act forbids 
the administering of a larger quantity. What may the 
physician do? 

Mr. Wheeler says he ought to know that ethyl alcohol 
is as good as whisky. Possibly; but that is not the hy- 
pothesis. For this physician’s knowledge of the healing 
art does not equal that possessed by some eminent Pro- 
hibitionists. In his stupid fashion, he argues, “If this 
poor fellow doesn’t get more whisky, he’s going to die. 
But, then, this Volstead Act. ... well, it may be im- 
portant, and it may not. I don’t know, but | do know 
I’m going to round up some whisky, and do my best to 
save this man, Act or no Act.” 

America holds that this physician’s conclusion is justi- 
fied. Mr. Wheeler holds that it is not. But even with 
the fear of Mr. Wayne Wheeler before our timid eyes, 
we refuse to withdraw our advice. If we knew how, 
we would put it in even stronger language. 

We are perfectly aware that many State regulations 
are far more stringent than the Volstead Act. That of 
Indiana, for instance, recently violated by Indiana’s 
Governor and Attorney-General, is probably as perfect 
an example of fanaticism as this statute-cursed country 
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has ever seen. From time to time we have sprayed this 
and other specimens of oppression with the acid of our 
disapprobation; we did not repeat this process in the 
editorial of May 28, because, as a rule, we prefer to do 
one thing at a time. But we will do so now, if a repeti- 
tion will afford Mr. Wheeler any satisfaction. We be- 
lieve it is justifiable to violate the Volstead Act, in the 
hypothesis stated, and for a stronger reason we believe 
it is justifiable to disregard local regulations which make 
even more difficult the physician’s sacred duty to save 
life. 


Do We Pay the Teacher Too Much? 


Been debate on the teacher’s stipend probably be- 
gan when the first school was opened. If the in- 
terest displayed in the subject since that remote day is 
a guarantee of the future, it is likely that the peal of 
Gabriel’s trumpet will break in upon two irreconcilable 
disputants, hot in thrust and parry. 

For many centuries the Catholic Church solved the 
question by paying the teacher no salary. He was, as 
a rule, a member of a Religious Order, bound by a vow 
of poverty, or a layman content to live upon what his 
pupils could give him, or on what he could wheedle 
or demand from them, and the public. For a long 
stretch of years the begging teacher was as familiar a 
sight as the begging student, and these students made a 
noble company indeed. Dante was probably among them, 
as was St. Ignatius of Loyola in later days, and many 
another whose name is written on the scrolls of fame. 

But other times, other manners. Today the teacher 
is neither a mendicant—at least as far as the theory 
runs—nor a celibate. He is paid a salary, not precisely 
as a quid pro quo on a commercial basis, but in order 
that he may live with a fair degree of comfort, and 
devote himself without interruption to his academic duties. 
With the passing of the years, the spread of schools for 
all classes, and the tremendous expansion of American 
colleges and universities, a tendency to rate the services 
of the teacher in terms of dollars and cents has been 
observed. Not honorable to teachers, it is found, as far 
as our experience goes, in few of them. 

Two extremes are possible. One is that of the school 
board which from the correct premise that the services 
of a good teacher are beyond all financial recompense, 
concludes that it would be foolish to pay for them with 
anything so gross and material as a large number of hard 
dollars, or a sizable pile of filthy lucre. This extreme 
was popular for many years. 

The other extreme is exemplified in the teacher who 
regards his work primarily as a means of making money. 

Now, as Dr. Pritchett well observes, in the current re- 
port of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, the great majority of teachers never get be- 
yond the stage where they and their families will have 
anything but a modest living; and often a living that is 
precarious. For teaching is a profession; and the mem- 
ber of a profession is not a tradesman who balances his 
wares carefully in his scales and demands to be paid on 
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the nail. Like the physician and the priest, the teacher 
is one who must give and not receive; who must bring 
into his work every element of sacrifice; who for favors 
must be content with ingratitude; and who looks for his 
reward in the consciousness that he is earnestly striving 
to make this world better by ministering to the religious, 
intellectual, or physical needs of his brethren. 

Here are high ideals; but the man who cannot accept 
them and pursue them in all sincerity, should never un- 
dertake to teach. He will emerge from a harrowing 
process a disappointed and a poorer man. 

The world is too much with us: a world that is far 
more gross and material than that which Wordsworth 
deplored. If it penetrates into the schools, dark days are 
ahead. But we do not greatly fear that peril. What is 
more to be feared is that parsimonious school boards 
will provoke something like a spirit of commercialism, un- 
rest, and discontent among the teachers. Society owes 
it to the cause of education, as Dr. Pritchett remarks, 
that good teaching should receive a fair remuneration, 
sufficient to support a dignified and scholarly life. We 
agree without reserve that higher salaries will not result 
“in filling the colleges and universities with supermen in 
teaching and research,” and it seems to us that Dr. 
Pritchett succeeds in showing that college professors are 
not, on the whole, underpaid. Our concern, rather, is 
for the workers in the trenches, the teachers in the lower 
classes, of whom so little is heard, and whose services 
are so often depreciated by the literatt. 

Annually we expend hundreds of millions on these 
schools; within the next few years the sum will, in all 
probability, go beyond the two-billion mark. It would 
seem that there is money enough for everything, except 
for salaries more in keeping with the needs of the lowly 
workers in the elementary schools. These men and 
women may be willing to give; but it is not a good policy 
to take a selfish advantage of good will and generosity. 

Here, as in every part of the professional world, 
the exaltation that is of the spirit must be the teacher’s 
chief reward. But upon us who profit by their labors 
devolves the duty of providing a stipend that is not only 
just but generous. No member of a learned profession 
was ever spoiled by decent treatment. Generosity always 
spurs him to new deeds of generosity. 


The Decline of Murder 


D® QUINCEY made a great pother a century ago 
with his studies of Williams, Thurtell, Burke, and 
other worthies who specialized in the Fine Art of Mur- 
der. Were he living today, and in the United States, he 
might agree with Toad-in-the-Hole’s condemnation of 
“This vulgar gout de comparaison, as La Bruyére calls 
it,” but he would also concede that the United States 
could furnish him a canvas more commensurate with 
his genius. 

Yet Dr. Frederick L. Hoffmann, an authority on the 
statistics of crime in general and of homicide in par- 
ticular, informs us that murder is on the wane in the 
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United States. The figures he has recently compiled 
show that the murder death-rate dropped from 11 per 
100,000 of population in 1900, to 9.9 in 1926. Although 
this estimate represents only the twenty-eight cities from 
which uniform statistics can be gathered, we are safe 
in concluding with Dr. Hoffmann that it indicates a gen- 
eral tendency. 

But crime is still far too common in the United States, 
as the President remarked in his speech at Hammond on 
June 14. We are parting with a pre-eminence in murder, 
it would seem, and it is to be hoped that we may soon 
part with our Newgate record in other departments of 
crime. 


Democracy on Trial 


6 “ HE future of the democracy our fathers planned, 

rests, it seems to me, not on standardized regu- 
lations prescribed by the Federal Government, but on 
strong, self-governing States directed by strong, self- 
governing people,” wrote Governor Ritchie of Maryland 
last month. 

It would be difficult to put in terser language a funda- 
mental principle of the American plan of government. 
Governor Ritchie, among our State executives, Senators 
Reed, of Missouri; King, of Utah; Bingham of Con- 
necticut, and Bruce of Maryland, in Congress, with Mr. 
Elihu Root, Mr. Charles E. Hughes, and President Butler 
of Columbia, are doing the country a service of ines- 
timable value by defending this principle on every pos- 
sible occasion. For nearly a quarter of a century, the 
tide has been running strong toward centralization at 
Washington. The ,consequent shifting of authority, 
wholly out of harmony with the constitutional distribu- 
tion of powers has become, in Governor Ritchie’s words, 
“not a use but an abuse of government.” 

Functions hitherto reserved to the respective States 
have been transferred to the Federal Government, either 
by Amendments to the Constitution, or by the careless- 
ness of the States in promptly resenting usurpation. So, 
great has the disorder become that it has been seriously 
argued—by Mr. William G. McAdoo, for example—that 
the Eighteenth Amendment represents no accretion of 
Federal and no diminution of State power. ' Even more 
disturbing is the delusion that the Federal Government 
is not only fitted to take over such State concerns as the 
local schools, but that such assumption is authorized by 
the spirit of the Constitution. 

The disorder that would arise should any State usurp 
a power which the Constitution has delegated to the 
Federal Government, is clearly seen. The disorder which 
follows the assumption by the Federal Government of 
a power not granted by the Constitution, is no less cer- 
tain. Unfortunately many Americans-do not resent it as 
an attack upon the Constitution but welcome it as a sign 
of progress. 

The struggle which Lincoln envisioned at Gettysburg 
has not ended. The democracy our fathers planned is 
still in the testing. 
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The Tragedy of Mexico 


I. The Root of the Trouble. 


. Wirrrip Parsons, S.J. 


ous compound of utter indifference, vague disquiet, 

profound ignorance, impulsive sympathy, unveiled 
hostility and extreme cynicism. Everybody knows there 
is trouble “down there”; some few are very active on 
one side or another to “ fix” the trouble; most of us pass 
from the usual extreme of high excitement to complete 
forgetfulness. Meanwhile Calles remains in power; the 
newspapers ignore one of the biggest human news stories 
of the time, the Administration has an as-yet-undefined 
sort of policy, the politicians take a look at the situation 
from time to time to see if there is anything in it for 
them, and the propagandists, pacifist, radical and politico- 
religious, are rallying once more to the standard. 

Various ingenious reasons may be advanced to account 
for this state of affairs. For some it is only a very old 
story, many times told and always the same; for some 
it is a sinister alliance of those two sinister powers, the 
Church and Oil; for others it is merely a “mess,” a 
boiling caldron filled with conflicting and mysterious ele- 
ments, all of them unsavory. The most sensational story 
can grow monotonous; nobody likes to think about it, es- 
pecially when it involves a strain on the sympathies. 
Those who should think about it cannot do so in this 
case, because they lack the proper information in order 
to be able to make head or tail out of it. It is for such 
as these that these articles are written. 

It is true that the Mexican tragedy is an old story, 
older than most people suspect. History does repeat 
itself, especially in Mexico, though with piquant varia- 
tions in each successive age. To one who studies the 
history of that unhappy country, there are the same 
threads running through—and a large red one has been 
added in recent years. 

Mexico’s modern history, for the purposes of a survey, 
can easily be grasped in four parts: 1. The era of Col- 
onization and Spanish Dominion, 1521-1810. 2. The era 
of Independence and of the struggle by Liberalism to con- 
trol that independence, 1811-1876. 3. The Interlude of 
Porfirio Diaz, 1876-1910. 4. The Era of the Social 
Revolution, beginning in 1911 and now continuing. With 
the exception of the Diaz interlude, the whole time since 
1810 has been one of bloodshed, rapine and political in- 
trigue. The characters of the revolutionary regimes be- 
fore and after Diaz are as different as day and night, 
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agreeing only in this, that greed, revenge and ambition 
have been the ultimate controlling factors. 

Spain gave civilization to Mexico. It was a Spanish 
civilization, Christian and Catholic in color. There was a 
small controlling class, Spanish-born ; a small middle class, 
mostly “creoles” (Mexican-born Spaniards); a con- 
stantly growing “ mestizo ” class; and a very large Indian 
population, which was never exterminated in Mexico as 
in this country, and lived contentedly and productively in 
villages and farms alongside the others. The country was 
controlled almost entirely from Madrid, by the Council 
of the Indies, through a Viceroy. It was an intensely 
paternal government, inspired by Philip II, the smallest 
details of life being dictated by the mother-country. This 
was particularly true of the Church, startlingly true, for 
one who reads of it in this age would conclude that the 
Spanish Church was a State institution, bound to Rome 
by the thinnest of threads. Pastor, in his “ History of the 
Popes,” has recently shown how true this was, even in 
Spain itself. 

The Napoleonic wars loosened Spain’s hold on Mexico. 
The so called “ liberal” regimes that followed these loos- 
ened it still further. Hidalgo and Morelos, two priests, 
in 1811 and 1815 broke the tie. Iturbide, by 1823, had 
wrought independence, and then began the Dark Ages of 
Mexico, 1824-1857, when the country was ploughed and 
harrowed by conflicting forces. These ended, after three 
generations who knew no order or law and very little if 
any education, with the liberal group in the saddle, a non- 
Christian Constitution as the bridle. Interrupted by Maxi- 
milian’s Empire, a fatal adventure of the Mexican con- 
servatives allied with European liberal imperialism, it 
went on, by the help of the United States, to Juarez, and 
came to a full pause in Porfirio Diaz, Dictator for thirty- 
five years. Diaz ruled by the Constitution of 1857, when 
it suited him, and when it did not, without it. These were 
Mexico’s brightest days, though a sort of dull gray at 
that. 

Contemporary Mexico began with the revolt of Madero 
in 1910, an attempt to return to the old Liberalism of 
1857; went on with the short presidency of Huerta in 
1914, an attempt to return to Diaz; and a year later, again 
by the help of the United States, fell into the abyss of 
the Social Revolution, begun by Carranza, carried on by 
Obregon, and now in full blast under Calles. These men, 
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to make it quite clear just what are their aims, always call 
their regime by the name of Social Revolution. It is not 
simply another of Mexico’s many turns of the wheel. 
It is a new wheel. Carranza’s revolt was not merely an- 
other revolt, it was as it is truly named, a Social Revolu- 
tion, as truly as Russia’s, and none claim this more fiercely 
than Obregon and Calles themselves. 

Mexico’s history has been a strange mixture of idealism 
and realism; the idealism took the form of “ liberalism ” 
battling with established ideas; the realism took the form 
of personal greeds, ambitions and revenges, riding the 
idealism into shaky power. And always, an American 
hates to say it, there was the sinister shadow of the 
Power of the north, meddling always, officially and un- 
officially. In the period of the Dark Ages, Joel Poinsett, 
American Minister, introduced the York Rite of Masonry, 
and kept the Mexicans fighting over it for a dozen years. 
Later, President Polk made an agreement with Santa 
Ana to fight a fake war—which we call the “‘ Mexican 
War ”—with our forces, in return for some millions of 
dollars. After our Civil War, General Sheridan allowed 
Juarez to “steal” American army stores, and conquer 
his enemies with them. In our time Bryan and Wilson, 
by as dark a piece of double-dealing and treachery as 
history can show, put Carranza into power—and we are 
reaping the fruits of their policy today. The period of 
unofficial meddling by Protestant missionaries and radi- 
cal agents began under Diaz and reached its heyday under 
Wilson and Carranza; recent forays of the kind, like 
Hubert Herring’s, have been amateur affairs compared 
with H. A. Tupper’s and Samuel Guy Inman’s. 

However, the Mexicans did not need the encourage- 
ment offered by all these estimable people to keep fighting 
among themselves. The constant interplay of idealism 
and realism above described was enough to keep the 
country in continual turmoil. “ Liberalism,” imported 
from Europe, and like its European cousin using for foul 
purposes the fair names of liberty, reform, democracy 
and progress, waged one long struggle to possess the 
country, and particularly the treasury. The programs of 
the philosophers and writers dissolved the morale and the 
institutions of the land, and through the murk of falling 
ruins marched the realists, eager for money or power or 
revenge. 

The cardinal principle of the liberals is that the State 
is supreme, that the State is the creator and giver of all 
rights, and that everything—individual, family, school 
and Church—is entirely dependent on it. The Constitu- 
tion of 1857 was framed in accordance with this doctrine. 
Add to this the disastrous attempt to model the Federal 
State on the United States, the artificial creation of States, 
the grant of universal suffrage to ignorant and easily 
led Indians, and the setting up of a representative republic 
among a people entirely unsuited for such a form of 
government—capable of self-government, as has been well 
said, but not of democracy—and you have the explanation 
of Mexico today. 

One more thing only was needed and that was added 
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by Carranza. The old liberals had been capitalist in 
principle. From the rule of the dependence of all rights 
on the State they exempted property rights. The Social 
Revolution of Carranza logically included property along 
with the family, the school and the Church in the list 
of the institutions subject to the State, and incorporated 
this new principle in the Constitution of 1917. In Russia 
they call this Bolshevism. As Carranza said, property is 
now considered to be a social function, not an individual 
one. The old Liberalism, logically enforced, logically be- 
comes the Communist State. 

The Church has had the misfortune to get continually 
in the way of both the idealists and the realists. In the 
very beginning, in one of the experimental forms of the 
Liberal State in 1833, the Bishops refused to the Mexican 
politicians the right of “ patronage” (appointing Bishops, 
pastors, etc.) which the Holy See had granted as a favor 
to the Kings of Spain. Again, the revolutionary principles 
of the French Revolution and of its children, the liberals, 
and held by only a minority of educated Mexicans and 
by the masses not at all, were abhorrent to anyone brought 
up in the traditional principles of Western civilization, 
and yet the revolutionary principles were always victor- 
ious by force of arms. 

Moreover, the Church was constantly the prey of any 
new party which happened to come into power and which 
needed money to carry on a government impoverished in 
the effort to keep it out. “ Forced loans” and confisca- 
tions of Church property on a grand scale happened at 
least three times in the nineteenth century. And it is 
important to remember that the wealth held by the Church 
was merely held by it in trust from the people of Mexico 
for the multiform beneficent, charitable and social activi- 
ties of the country, which according to the custom or by 
default fell to the Church to prosecute. Hospitals, schools, 
colleges, universities, loan offices, land banks, scholarship 
funds, every kind of communal social work now handled 
by the city or State, were then in the hands of the Church. 
People who ask why Mexico in general fell to such a low 
level of culture and literacy after the wars of the nine- 
teenth century may easily find the answer in the periodical 
lootings by adventurers parading as reformers and 
liberals, at the expense of the people itself as represented 
by the Church. All the sophistries of the propagandists 
cannot change that simple historical fact. 

The policy of the Church during all those years and up 
to very recent times was one of peace, and a disastrous 
policy it always turned out to be in the long run. In fact 
the Church was always the victim of its own preaching. 
‘On the one hand it denied the right of State confiscation 
without compensation, and thus was always in hot water 
with the greedy rulers; and on the other it forbade its 
adherents to take up arms in its and their own defense, 
and thus fell an easy victim to the grinning foe. 

These, then, are the elements that make up the 
Tragedy of Mexico. How they have worked in age 
after age, to a catastrophe, will be shown in the next 
article. 
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The College Graduate and Parish Activity 


C. J. Freunp 


suburb and was one of very few well-to-do members 

of the only Catholic parish in the place. One day 
Father Black, his former professor, was his luncheon 
guest at the Peninsular Club, the best down-town club 
in the city and, with a purpose in view, extracted from 
him the following story of his various activities: 

“Yes, Father, I have been in charge of manufacturing 
for a number of years and this year I was elected to the 
board of directors. Besides that I am now president of 
our local steel manufacturers’ association. 

“ Oh, no, I don’t devote all my time to business. I am 
a vice-president of this club, a wonderful organization; 
it has enabled me to make many valuable contacts. You 
know we are much interested in aviation here and I was 
a member of a committee of five, appointed by the mayor 
to make a study of landing fields and other facilities in 
those cities where commercial aviation has been estab- 
lished. Two other members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and I are preparing a report on the terminal 
facilities provided by our railroads. And then I am a 
member of the board of directors of our country club. 
So you see, Father, I lead a full life and never need to 
look for something to do.” 

Father Black enjoyed Jones’ enthusiasm and was gen- 
uinely pleased to find him so happy and doing so well. 

For a few moments the two smoked in silence. Then 
Father Black asked casually, “ How did you like Bill’s 
talk last Sunday ?” 

“Bill’s talk? Bill who? 
about it.” 

“Why, Father Bill Connor, your classmate. I thought 
he addressed the Holy Name men of St. John’s Church 
Sunday morning.” 

Jones was a little confused. 

“Yes, I believe he did; or, really I don’t know. I 
wasn’t there,” he answered hesitatingly. 

“Oh, I thought you were a member of St. John’s con- 
gregation.” 

“Yes, I ama member. We have a sitting in the church 
and contribute and all that.” 

A moment of embarrassing silence. 
plained. 

“ As a rule we drive down town to the Cathedral on 
Sunday mornings and hear Mass there. We see more 
people there whom we know.” 

More silence until Father Black began agairt. 


J ONES was prosperous. He lived in a fashionable 
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“T hear that St. John’s cleared nearly eight thousand 
dollars at the bazaar last month. Somebody said that the 
money would be used for new equipment in the school. 
The school is in splendid shape, as I remember it. Why 
don’t you renovate the interior of the church? It needs it 
badly.” 

“ To tell you the truth, Father, I don’t know much about 
it. I have never taken a very great interest in parish 
affairs.” 

“Why not? Don’t you think you ought to be active 
in such matters ?” 

Jones now saw that he was in for it and faced the 
issue. 

“No, I don’t. I think I can accomplish more by trying 
to make an impression on non-Catholics. You know 
much better than I do that there is a certain prejudice 
against Catholics among the better class of people in 
every community. This prejudice may not be deliberate 
or malicious but there is always and everywhere a certain 
assumption that a person who is prominent in civic af- 
fairs, or in anything else for that matter, must neces- 
sarily be a non-Catholic. This sort of thing must be 
broken down and the only way to break it down that I 
can think of is for Catholic laymen to become prominent 
in civic affairs. I think that I can do more good in this 
way than in any other and in this way I am exerting 
myself.” 

“What you say is only too true,” Father Black re- 
plied, “ but beating down this prejudice is not the most 
important work which a Catholic can do, although it 
needs to be done. It is more important to strengthen the 
faith and morale of Catholics than to overcome the pre- 
judice of non-Catholics. And it seems to me that you 
ought to devote some effort at least toward the more 
important work. 

“Besides that, now that you are prominent in civic 
affairs, nobody knows that you are a Catholic anyhow. 
How many members of the board of directors of this 
club know that you are a Catholic? Do you know the 
religion of the other members ?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“T thought so. You are assuming that you are the only 
Catholic member of the board. You are guilty of the 
assumption of which you accuse non-Catholics in gen- 
eral. Perhaps all the members of the board are Cath- 
olics. 

“ Again, the Catholics who are really making an im- 
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pression on non-Catholics are those who are prominent 
in Catholic affairs. Think of those Catholics in the city 
who are doing most effectively what you want to do. 
You must admit that every single one devotes a very 
considerable portion of his time to Catholic activities. 
Take Judge Williams for instance, as prominent a Cath- 
olic as any in the city. He is more famous for being 
at the head of the St. Vincent de Paul Society than for 
anything else.” 

Father Black easily inspired confidence. He did so 
now. 

“Well, to be honest with you, Father,” Jones resumed 
with somewhat less vigor than when he had last spoken, 
“T have no taste for parish work and I am beginning to 
think, though I have never thought so before, that this 
other thing of destroying prejudice is more of an excuse 
than anything else. But why must I do something that I 
do not care to do? The men who are active in the af- 
fairs of our church are excellent gentlemen and I respect 
and admire them immensely, but almost without exception 
they are men with whom, except, of course, our member- 
ship in the Church, I have little in common. 

“Besides that, there isso much of this parish work 
which is intrinsically distasteful. I have no ambition to 
spend long, hot afternoons in dusty parish halls, losing 
my temper and perspiring freely while I put up flimsy 
booths and decorate the walls with cheap paper festoons in 
preparation for some church festival.” 

“Nobody requires you to get busy with hammer and 
saw in your parish hall,” Father Black answered. “ Some 
men enjoy that kind of work and are glad to do it. There 
is enough else to do. You have your parish finance com- 
mittee and your building committee and your Holy Name 
Society; you have sodalities and the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society and countless other activities and committees for 
which you are well qualified indeed. 

“You say you have no taste for parish work. You are 
like all the other Catholic college graduates or nearly all. 
That is just the difficulty. The Catholic Church is entitled 
to some little service from you because only the Catholic 
institutions which she has established could make your 
Catholic education possible. I may even say that you have 
a distinct duty to devote at least some attention to the 
affairs and problems of your parish. It will mean some 
inconvenience and some sacrifice but such inconvenience 
and sacrifice will be rewarded, as you have been taught 
all your life. 

“ Take it from your old professor that you can do noth- 
ing which will accomplish as much good and make you as 
happy and earn for you as great a reward as to take an 
active interest in at least one undertaking of your con- 
gregation.” 

Some months later Father Black stood in the middle 
of his poverty-stricken room, chuckling loudly. He held a 
letter from Jones and the postscript caused the chuckling. 
It read: “Last week I was elected president of our 
Holy Name Society.” 
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St. Aloysius and the Orient 
Mricuaet D. Lyons, S. J. 


HAT is to be done about the missions? From 
every side comes the answer that the laity must be 
aroused, that priests and Religious cannot do it all. 

This month presents an excellent opportunity for con- 
sidering this question, for the bi-centenary of the canon- 
ization of the Patron of Youth, St. Aloysius Gonzaga, 
just ended, had as one of its principal aims to stir up 
zeal among the laity for the deZense and propagation of 
the Church after the example of St. Aloysius. 

We of the West have been accustomed to regard the 
Oriental intellect as crystallized or as running to seed in 
transcendental metaphysics. For several decades past 
the white race has looked with proud eyes upon the 
thousands of yellow students silently flattering Western 
civilization by their humble attendance at the great uni- 
versities of Europe and America. A large part of these 
were Japanese, who were diligently occupied with the 
interesting and engrossing task of adapting to their coun- 
try all that is considered best in the material civilization 
of the West, although very few of these students were 
affected by the little they saw of Christianity. 

Japan is now one of the leading Powers of the world. 
Its religion, however, is not that of Christ, but it is a 
mixture of Occidental and Oriental paganism and athe- 
ism most opposed to Christianity. That proud worldly 
Empire now resists the preaching and prayers of some 
of the most devoted and efficient missionaries of the 
Church of Christ. The whole mission personnel of Japan, 
for instance, makes converts among the seventy million 
inhabitants of the island Empire at a scarcely greater rate 
than a certain small band of Sisters laboring among the 
poor of St. Louis. 

China, by a species of folly sadly peculiar to old age, 
turning to communistic Russia for philosophical and polit- 
ical ideals, is following in the footsteps of its more pro- 
gressive insular neighbor and will soon be in the same 
condition of obduracy. Although the Jesuit missionaries 
of the sixteenth century made converts in Japan by the 
tens of thousands, that country at the present rate of 
conversions will not be made Catholic before the human 
race will have doubled its age. For this reason veteran 
missionaries assert that unless China is converted within 
the next generation or two, missionary work will have 
been delayed for centuries. Wherever in China foreign 
influence has been making itself evident with factories 
and schools, the Chinese decide that foreign paganism 
and its civilization of comfort is most suitable for them, 
and they are thereafter almost impervious to all the argu- 
ments of Christianity. 

Western paganism not only blinds the intellects of its 
slaves and destroys the appetite for the truths of the 
supernatural life, but, introduced into Asia, it quickly as- 
sumes a radical form that breathes death to the disciples 
and apostles of Christ. It is too much to expect a commu- 
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nistic Asia to tolerate Christianity, which is regarded as 
debasing and even, as some Chinese claim, dangerous to 
the military prowess of a pagan nation. 

The stupendous calamity involved in the eternal ruin 
of so many millions of human souls is quite beyond com- 
prehension. About three billions of human beings pass 
into the next world from Asia every century. Far more 
than a billion of these are unbaptized children, possibly 
the least unfortunate of the race, since they die before 
they are old enough to sin mortally. 

To the angels of heaven our earth must present a 
wondrous spectacle with the teeming millions of Asia on 
one side of the globe, without the knowledge of the true 
Faith; and, on the other side, almost equally numerous 
peoples possessed of the stupendous teachings and rev- 
elations of God, yet, as a body, strangely forgetful of 
their duty to play the part of the good Samaritan to the 
rest of mankind. 

Suppose the spirit of Aloysius were adequately repre- 
sented to the Catholic youth of today; and suppose, in 
addition, that his spirit were imparted in generous meas- 
ure to the great army of boys and young men enrolled by 
Baptism in the service of Christ the King; what would 
be the results as regards these strange conditions of mod- 
ern Asia and Europe? To answer this let us see briefly 
what the spirit of St. Aloysius is. 

We are assured by many writers that St. Aloysius has 
suffered at the hands of some of his biographers. Undue 
attention, critics say, has been placed upon the Saint’s 
repression and not enough upon his initiative and hardi- 
hood. It is true that he did repress certain inclinations. 
In a spirit of penance and mortification he deliberately 
sought occasions of causing pain to himself. His great 
proficiency in prayer has made him a model in this for all 
succeeding generations. 

But from his interior life and his close union with God 
flowed a zeal that is of the kind to conquer the East for 
Christ, if it is ever to be won over. His heart was aglow 
with a desire to bring all men to join him in honoring 
God. It was with this purpose that he chose to enter the 
Society of Jesus, then, as now, notable for its labors on 
the foreign missions; and it was in the exercise of this 
Christlike virtue that he gained the reward of a martyr 
of charity while attending upon the plague stricken. 

Seeing that studies at Rome, and not missions in for- 
eign lands, were to be his work for the long years be- 
fore ordination, St. Aloysius trained himself in a practi- 
cal way for the career to which he looked forward 
eagerly. 

Among his brothers in religion he acted the part of 
an apostle by counsel, example, conversation, and even by 
instituting circles for the study and application of spir- 
itual subjects. When frequent headaches forced him to 
intermit his studies, he visited the hospitals, tending the 
sick, washing the dishes, and performing other menial 
tasks, always seeking to win others to God. 

We are told that he was a successful catechist and even 
a fair preacher. “I have seen Aloysius rather often,” 
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wrote a contemporary, “in Campo Floro and elsewhere, 
surrounded by large gatherings, explaining the elements 
of Christian doctrine with such ability and earnestness 
that he inflamed the souls not only of his hearers, but 
even of those who were able merely to see him.” The 
words of some of the Saint’s more elaborate attempts at 
preaching are still preserved for us, remaining eloquent 
witnesses of his zeal for immortal souls. 

To obtain this spirit of St. Aloysius one need not im- 
mediately secure a soap-box and begin to expound the 
catechism in our public parks, although there may be 
occasions when even this becomes laudable, as the Eng- 
lish Catholic Evidence Guild’s activity proves. A spirit 
of zeal manifestly produces quite different effects in 
changes of times and places. If St. Aloysius were living 
in this twentieth century he would most probably be ex- 
ercising his zeal in a manner very suitable to our present- 
day circumstances. 

It is evident, however, to everyone that if St. Aloysius 
were with us today he would be keenly alive to the situa- 
tion in the East. Everything he would be able to do to 
sound the alarm and to aid by any means in his power 
in the work of converting Asia in this generation would 
certainly be done by him. 

He originated spiritual “academies” among the stu- 
dents of his day. Would it be hazardous to conjecture that 
he would now be founding study-clubs to foster mission 
knowledge? Would he be interested in lecturing on the 
missions and in collecting funds for a cause dear to the 
heart of the reigning Sovereign Pontiff? Would his 
thoughts, studies, aspirations be directed by the character 
of Asia’s present catastrophe ? 

With such urgent demands as now confront us for 
immediate action to turn the tide of battle in the East 
and to quench the fires of Bolshevism and neo-paganism, 
what better results can one seek from this year’s celebra- 
tion of the second centenary of the canonization of the 
Patron of Youth than a widespread adoption of that zeal 
for souls that distinguished him? 


JUNE ROSES 


The garden wears a ghostly air this eve; 
A twilight glow still pulses through the mist, 
And wine-red glories from the west receive 
Pale lights that tint their petals amethyst. 
It is a time for thoughts of life—and death— 
An hour when incense floats abroad and takes 
The soul near Heaven’s doors on subtle breath; 
When Fear’s great link with Death in silence breaks. 


Earth’s barriers are swept away like straws; 
The world, rose-strewn, seems but a dream of light, 
Until the voice of life’s eternal laws, 
Sharp-trumpeting to duty, fill the night 
With seeming uglinesses—clouding murk 
About life’s face. And yet the Hand which gives 
The rose its beauty gives unto life’s work 
Such beauty, loveliness that breathes and lives. 


Vicror E. CHALLENGE. 
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The Importance of Poland 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Copyright, 1927. 


Poland deserves a chapter all to itself in that vast 

volume or library, that everlasting encyclopedia of 
ignorance, which bears the general title of What They 
Don’t Know. I need not expatiate anew upon the meas- 
ureless and mystical and terrible significance of who 
They are. It is enough to state that They appear in many 
guises and go by many names; they are all those whom 
some ancient theologians called the Gentiles, and we may 
be sometimes tempted to call the Barbarians. 

All believers in fate, all believers in fashion, all men 
who put the mood of the moment against the really free 
decisions of the mind, all materialists who believe in a 
mechanical wheel of matter, all theosophists who believe 
in an equally mechanical wheel of the spirit, all who 
come under these general influences, including most Ger- 
man professors, most Jewish social reformers, a few clear- 
headed atheists and many muddle-headed agnostics—all 
these belong to the great graduated class known as They. 
And perhaps the one thing to say about them, which 
really brings them all together, is that they all hate 
Poland. 

They have almost created a cry of No Poland as a new 
version of No Popery. The two cries in substance mean 
much the same. I do not mean, of course, that a man may 
not happen to have a particular reason for hating particu- 
lar Poles, or even particular actions of the Polish nation. 
Poland has its faults, like other Christian nations; it has 
its enemies, like other Christian nations; though a na- 
tion’s enemies often hate it for its virtues more than its 
faults. But the ultimate pressure, the prompting, the 
force that uses all these faults and quarrels against the 
national life of Poland, is simply the widespread huma: 
hatred of the Catholic Faith. 

A Ruthenian living on the Russian border may sincerely 
believe he has, and may really have, some legitimate local 
grievance which would otherwise remain local. A man of 
German extraction in Poznan may reasonably regret this 
or that arrangement, as a matter of opinion; and nor- 
mally it would remain a matter of opinion. 

But the pressure is simply the pressure of Protestant 
Prussia on the one hand, and of Bolshevist Russia on 
the other. Without these two big aboriginal motives for 
destroying Poland, the internal difficulties would be ex- 
actly like the internal difficulties of every State in the 
world. Other Catholics in other countries would never 
have had any such hatred of Poland, if these two Powers 
had not a hatred of Catholicism. A Rhinelander or a Ba- 
varian would never, if left to himself, feel any annoyance 
in thinking that the Poles were free to defend their own 
great shrine of Czenstochowa. He would say, naturally, 
like Achilles, “ The distant Trojans never injured me.” 


I HAVE recently had occasion to visit Pcland; and 


It was simply and solely Protestant Prussia, rapidly de- 
veloping into materialist or atheist Prussia, which con- 
ceived that furious hatred that effected the chief crime of 
Christian history; and would repeat it to-morrow if it 
could. It is not the fact of people being Ruthenians, or 
even of people being Russians, which threatens to destroy 
Poland from the other side. It is the fact of people being 
Bolsheviki, not in the relatively humane sense of Social- 
ists, but in the definite sense of atheists, and sometimes of 
diabolists. Poland, which is in perpetual peril, would cer- 
tainly be safe to-day but for the hatred of the Holy 
Name. 

That is the first fact to be realized about Poland; and 
They have certainly never realized it. But it may be that 
They would not realize it, even if They came into collision 
with its reality ; for it is one of their extraordinary notions 
to imagine that mystical things are unreal things, when 
they are really the only real things. Leaving this mystical 
matter for the moment, therefore, it may be well to pro- 
ceed to what even They would call a practical matter. 

The next great fact about Poland is that it is a Euro- 
pean nation, not merely on the map, but in the sense of 
being, perhaps, the only European nation in that part 
of the map. It is an outpost of our civilization, in ex- 
actly the same sense as that in which a man talks about 
finding an outpost of white men among Chinamen or 
Arabs. It does not follow that he dislikes or despises 
Chinamen or Arabs. I, myself, have got into considerable 
trouble with my countrymen for not despising Arabs 
enough, or not disliking Chinamen when it was consid- 
ered a sound imperial policy to do so. But, being a 
European, I know a European when I meet him; as it 
is said that a gentleman knows a gentleman when he meets 
him. 

For example, a Polish gentleman is in essentials ex- 
ceedingly like an English gentleman; the same sort of 
good manners, the same sort of sense of humor, the 
same sort of liberties allowed and not allowed, make one 
quite intelligible to the other. A Prussian aristocrat is 
something totally different ; as different as a Chinese man- 
darin, though not so nice. 

There are many people who like Chinese mandarins ; 
and there may conceivably be people who like Prussian 
aristocrats. But the conception is different and contrary 
down to the very root; the Prussian aristocrat is not ex- 
pected to be careless or generous or show any of the 
Western implications of aristocracy. His nobility means 
that he is stiffer, and not that he is more at his ease. 

A thousand other examples could be given of the same 
thing; the Polish way of talking about sport is much more 
like ours than that of peoples living much nearer. But 
the general truth to be realized is that Poland is an out- 
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post and a fortress; and there is not a man among us who 
would not be on fire with Polish sympathies if once he 
realized against what vast alien anarchy it is holding the 
fort. 

The historical explanation of this, when we come to 
consider it, is as clear as the fact that it explains. Even 
if we explain it as a chapter of accidents, the accidents 
all led to one result. It so happened that again and again, 
at every great crisis of European history, the influence of 
Rome, of the central civilization and the ideas then in- 
spiring it, went direct to Poland, even when they only 
went indirectly to places that we count much closer to the 
center. 

It would be easy to prove this from the first medieval 
phase; the prompt action of the preaching friars, the 
Franciscans and the Dominicans, who have churches scat- 
tered through all the towns, the stories of the guilds that 
defended against the Tartars the walls of Cracow and 
Lwow; the whole tradition of Polish chivalry, even in 
its external insignia of heraldry. But the nearer we come 
to our own time, the more marked this unique privilege 
becomes. 

The Renaissance came to Germany and most other 
countries through France. It came to Poland direct from 
Italy. The counter-Reformation made itself felt in many 
parts of the West in a confused and indirect fashion; but 
the Jesuits struck at Poland like a Roman army sent 
marching up a straight Roman road. There the counter- 
Reformation was emphatically a counter-stroke. The 
ideas of the American Declaration of Independence and 
the French Revolution soaked very slowly indeed through 
the German forests, and perhaps had not really reached 
Prussia even when Germany recently became a Republic. 
They went straight to Poland from the fields of the Amer- 
ican War of Independence, taken there by a Pole who was 
aflame with the friendship and the free vision of Jefferson. 
But I will not elaborate these examples here, for it is 
perhaps idle to offer the explanation to people who are 
as yet unaware of the fact. I will only record that there 
is a fact of which they are entirely unaware ; and the fact 
ts Poland. 

Their ignorance is a danger to the whole world; but 


to Catholics it is also a disgrace. 


TRANSMUTATION 


Once loved is always loved, 
Fear not how far I go: ‘ 
Night stars are implicit in the day sky, 
Violets in the snow. 


And where you journey I shall be: 
Bread gives not back its grain; 

The notes that have blended in strong chords 
Recur in the refrain. 


Transmuted gold may not revert, 
Nor seed take back the tree; 
The sun, moon, tides are not more steadfast 
Than your heart-beat in me. 
Powrr Darton. 
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On the Segregation of Humor 
Mary H. KENNEDY 


E should immediately take steps to discuss this 

matter seriously. From personal observation I am 
of the opinion that a great number of Americans are be- 
ginning to lose their sense of humor. We are very 
serious. We take both others and ourselves very seri- 
ously. All the while, we hug to our satisfied breasts the 
idea that no other people on the face of the earth can 
see a joke more quickly, or laugh more merrily at a 
musical-comedy quip or a strip of highly colored cartoons 
than can we. 

Of course, the first point to be considered, I suppose, 
is, what is humor? I do not intend to consider that 
point. What is humor to me may not be funny at all to 
you. How often, to my embarrassment, have I discovered 
this! However, when several incidents or instances strike 
one as particularly amusing and do not hit anybody else 
in that light, either the occurrence or happening is really 
serious and the merry observer is a little weak-minded, 
or the other observers are too serious to recognize a truly 
humorous event. To straighten out this tangle of serious- 
ness and mirth, I rise to suggest an argument about the 
segregation of humor. 

“ But,” you may object, “ it is segregated. Every news- 
paper has its cartoon page and its comedy section; in fact, 
we have wholly humorous magazines and quite a gathering 
of authors who write nothing but humor.” 

You are right! We have; which, perhaps, may account 
for our predicament. It doubtless does account for it, 
I am sure. We do not look for humor in any other place, 
we do not expect to find it, and consequently we don’t. 
Humor is entirely too much segregated. So I am asking 
you to ponder: “ What about the segregation of humor? 
Should we continue to segregate it?” 

It would be wiser to label all our humor. Then none 
of us would have to laugh alone. The old saying that 
when we laugh the world laughs with us is sadly er- 
roneous. I have laughed many a time and the world 
at my elbow has frowned upon me in no uncertain facial 
reproval. A little boy friend of mine in order to impress 
my attention remarks, while screwing up his face: “I 
am looking cross!” How comforting for those of us 
who see the funny side of things and “laugh out loud ” 
and, alas! out of turn, in our exuberance at them, if all 
our authors, playwrights, lecturers and such would title 
their output: “We are being funny” when they are 
funny. 

Sometimes, an individual is thought humorous when 
he really intends to be taken seriously. Naturally such a 
one should be regarded seriously, and therefore to pro- 
tect him, his productions should be ticketed “ serious.” 
If he does not so desire to label his work, a board of 
censors might be appointed to analyze his creation and 
draw up a set of earnest resolutions concerning it. 

Speaking for myself only, I am becoming very much 
chagrined at being amused so often when I shouldn’t 
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be, and at the present moment I am somewhat at loose 
ends when I wonder what my intellectual grasp really is. 

For example, the high-browed audience of Mr. H. L. 
Mencken would be surprised, nay, perhaps, dumbfounded, 
to hear that to a casual reader of his he stands as one of 
our greatest living humorists. You observe? J think he 
is humorous. Others have for him a cult almost of seri- 
ousness. Let me elucidate—in a more or less recent article 
he said in words to this effect, as I remember it, that he 
has met no minister whom he has not worsted in theology. 
I laughed about this to a friend of mine, who drew her 
brows together thoughtfully and rather fearfully. “Do 
you think he has met any?” she asked. Which left me 
floundering. That was Mr. Mencken’s point exactly, I 
am convinced. To add that he had met more than one 
minister or but one would have spoiled his little joke. 
Again, you observe? That remark of the great humorist 
tickled me and caused my friend to worry. How much 
more satisfying for his high-browed reading clientele if 
Mencken had labeled his utterance, “ nonsense ” ? 

Not long ago AMERICA ran a satirical editorial upon 
the abolition of the automobile. I read it—and chuckled. 
Some others read it and rushed to their typewriters or 
ink wells to inform the editor of AMERICA just what they 
thought about him and how he was attacking the “ rights ” 
of American citizens, etc. I was sorry to see that he 
resolved never to be funny editorially any more. We who 
like to laugh, and must in order to live fatly (by fatly I 
mean richly) are going to suffer. This is serious. (In 
fact this whole article is serious.) Then again in the quite 
recent past, Leonard Feeney, S.J., wrote in a delightfully 
whimsical vein, in America, upon “The Ladies Who 
Look Like Nuns.” Because tears and laughter both are 
born twin-like in the eyes of us, I laughed through a mist 
while reading this charming paper. The author was seri- 
ously humorous, I took it. But, lackaday, he was inter- 
preted as wholly serious by some and berated rather 
strongly for his kindly satire. 

It may be, however, that the adage “laugh and grow 
fat” is finally reputed to be a sinister and serious warn- 
ing. The watch manufacturers advise the wearers of 
wrist watches that clapping affects the mechanism of 
their watches. There is considerable less clapping in our 
theaters as a consequence. It might be, too, that the oft- 
repeated saying “laugh and grow fat” is another con- 
tributory cause curtailing so noticeably the amount of 
laughter heard net only in our theaters but in our sub- 
ways, surface cars, motors, trains, clubs and reading 
circles as well. Along with the pineapple and lamb chop, 
must those of us who diet be served a serious counte- 
nance? The serious countenance is there before the lamb 
chop and pineapple are served, methinks. We are grow- 
ing to be very much of a syndicated, syncopated, segre- 
gated sort of a country. Our humor is dished up to us 
in a Rogers, an Anita Loos, a Ring Lardner, a Hellman, 
a Witwer, a Milt Gross and our after-dinner speakers. 

Would you or I dare do anything but grin when one of 
these makes an utterance, vocal or written? To laugh, 
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though, at a George Bernard Shaw or at Mencken or at 
Lewis or at Wells, or at any of our serious-minded edi- 
tors, would be dangerous to our state of mental well-being. 

For the former group to try to be grave would be 
nonsense. For the latter array to try to be humorous 
means simply being taken seriously. Yet each in turn must 
want to change his colors once in a moon. They not only 
want to do it—they do do it. Why not grant them this 
privilege and protect them and their offspring by labeling 
it either humor or whatever it is? 

If there is anything more embarrassing than laughing 
when we are supposed to be serious I do not recall having 
experienced it. One can always add one’s ha! ha! to a 
burst of merriment. To subtract an unrestrained giggle 
or laugh from an ocean of silence is impossible. To at- 
tempt to change it into a cough is folly. There is abso- 
lute need of protecting those who can’t look upon humor 
as seriousness. I am beginning to be afraid to laugh! 
I have laughed so much out of turn. 

There was a time when I thought I was expected to 
discover something funny in an all-afternoon or evening 
fecture upon the subject of whether or not Europe ought 
to pay its war debt to the United States. When one an- 
alyzes that subject, it is funny. Why argue almost ten 
years about paying a debt? Why not change the phrase 
if we are to continue arguing about the thing? This has 
always struck me as being particularly humorous, but I 
am a member of a large “literary” club that listens to 
this kind of a lecture or debates it just so often and I 
have learned to accept the European debt question very 
seriously. Once or twice I have had a sneaking idea that 
the speaker spoke satirically but I have full control over 
sneaking ideas now and never lose my serious mien. I 
like a laugh, though, and when all humor may be rec- 
ognized by definite trade marks or hall marks I hope I 
can make up for all the laughs I have lost. 

Another subject that is argued very seriously by so 
many in speech and print is the descent of man. To me, 
anybody trying to prove he is a descendant of an ape is 
a bona-fide humorist. If I had the faintest idea that I 
was the descendant of a monkey I would spend my time 
considering the calamity before a mirror and not before 
a typewriter or on the lecture platform. The term de- 
scent of man rather amuses me, too. Why not ascent, 
if we are relatives of the gorilla family? 

I love to laugh, don’t you? But I do not wish to be led 
into a certain place or certain mood by certain humorists 
and told to laugh when they hold up the “birdie.” I 
want to laugh when I want to laugh. Spontaneously, 
openly, freely, unafraid. So I am pleading for a con- 
sideration of the question: should our humor be segre- 
gated? Must we continue to go to the comic sections of 
the daily newspapers and to the humorous magazines and 
to our copyrighted humorists to be amused? If some of 
our serious-minded authors and lecturers and editors are 
occasionally very funny, may we not laugh with them— 
or even at them? This question as to the advisability of 
the segregation of humor is no humorous thing. 
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Can the Public Schools Be Reformed? 
Paut L. Brake ty, S.J. 


ig were he per cent of our children are enrolled 
in the public schools. 

Or, to scan the figures from another angle, out of every 
ten American boys and girls, at least nine are in schools 
which exclude the teaching of religion and of morality 
based upon religion. 

What is the bearing of these facts on the future of 
this country ? 

The Fathers of this Republic believed that it was vain 
to look for sustained and consistent morality in the ab- 
sence of religion. Should religion and morality lose their 
hold upon the people, they wrote, the Government estab- 
lished by the Constitution could not be long preserved. 

Were they right? 

If they were, then the public school, as at present con- 
stituted, is mot, as some perfervid patriots affirm, the 
firm rock upon which this nation rests. For the public 
school does nothing to further the spread of that spirit 
of religion and morality which, in the judgment of the 
Fathers, is essential to the preservation of this Republic. 
It discredits that spirit. 

The indictment is severe, but it can be sustained in every 
point. It was brilliantly, if unintentionally, sustained in 
Dr. Weigle’s article in the Christian Advocate for June 2, 
reviewed by me last week, Dr. Weigle there wrote that 
the omission of religion by the public school is bound to 
discredit religion in the minds of the pupils. And at the 
present time, the pendulum has swung so far away from 
religion that there is real danger of “ the sectarianism of 
irreligion.” In fact, “that is what in some States we are 
doing.” 

No man who reverences Almighty God and His law and 
who sincerely loves his country, can contemplate this situa- 
tion without dread. The public-school system took its rise 
at a time when we were in fact as well as by tradition a 
Christian people. But the people whose children it has 
been training for more than eighty years are no longer in 
fact a Christian people. They are a people of whom sixty 
per cent admit no affiliation, even nominal, with any re- 
ligious group. 

Next, there is among us more crime, with more contempt 
for the orderly processes of law, than among any other 
people claiming to be civilized. 

Between the exclusion of religion from the public 
schools of this country, and our change from a Christian 
to a non-Christian, law-breaking people, there may be no 
strict connection of cause and effect. But the two facts 
are by no means disjoined, solitary, isolated. The public 
schools have controlled the training of our children for 
four score years. If they cannot be made to bear all the 
burden of the result, neither can they be wholly relieved 
of it. 

But is there any feasible method of giving the children 
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in the public schools an adequate training in religion and 
morality ? 

Dr. Weigle answers that “ we cannot expect the public 
schools to do the whole work, or even to undertake a 
major share of the religious education of American chil- 
dren.” But they can do something more. than they have 
been doing. What? 

First, writes Dr. Weigle, they can continue to read 
from the Bible and to recite the Lord’s Prayer. Next, 
the teachers should, “ in all of their teaching, manifest due 
reverence for God and respect for religious beliefs.” They 
should understand that the principle of religious free- 
dom “gives them no right either tacitly to suggest or 
actually to teach irreligion.” They should, further, “ teach 
that morality is more than custom, public opinion, or 
legal enactment; they can point to its grounding in the 
structure of the universe and in the nature of God.” 

All this, and far more, is done in the Catholic school 
every day of the year. It can be done in the public 
school—apart from a mechanical reading of the Bible and 
a parrot-like recitation of the Lord’s Prayer—only under 
one condition. 

That condition is that the respective States impose a 
religious test as a requisite for appointment to all public 
schools. 

Certainly, the religious freedom guaranteed by the 
State Constitutions would not be impaired should a school 
board dismiss the official who suggests or actually 
teaches irreligion. 

But I do not see how a board can require a teacher to 
manifest reverence for Almighty God, without inquiring 
into his beliefs about God. The pedagogue’s god may be 
a kind of gas, a primeval force, whom he may fear, but 
in no respect reverences. May the board direct him to 
acquire a knowledge of and reverence for God before he 
is appointed? School boards are powerful, as every 
teacher knows. But no State authorizes a school board to 
set a standard of belief in God to which actual and pros- 
pective teachers must subscribe. 

Further, if Dr. Weigle would oblige public-school 
teachers to teach the children that morality is based upon 
both a natural and a revealed law, grounded “in the 
structure of the universe and in the nature of God,” he 
would be forced to reject the opinions taught in the vast 
majority of American normal schools and colleges. 

Under Dr. Weigle’s plan, then, the State would exact 
religious tests for public office; or, under pain of disquali- 
fication, would compel teachers to teach as true what they 
might believe to be false, or what they might even despise 
as a degrading superstition. Certainly Mr. Joseph Lewis, 
of the New York Freethinkers’ Society, would refuse 
to “ manifest due reverence for God and respect for re- 
ligious beliefs,” and I doubt if an Orthodox Jew would 
feel justified in teaching the Lord’s Prayer. However, 
could they be made ineligible on this ground for public 
office ? 

Until we make our school boards examiners in dogma, 
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and authorize them to appoint and disqualify for reasons 
of religion, Dr. Weigle’s plan will not be feasible. 

There is value, however, in his recommendation of the 
plan which excuses children, on the request of parents, 
for instruction in religion given outside the school prem- 
ises. This plan has been often discussed in AMERICA. 
At its best it is only a makeshift, and can never be a satis- 
factory substitute for the religious school. But it is bet- 
ter than nothing, and under such auspices as those of the 
Catholic Instruction League of Chicago, has been used 
to save thousands of children from irreligion. 

The Catholic principle, as need hardly be repeated, 
makes religion the very soul of education. It will not 
admit that a religious education is a secular training plus 
instruction in religion. Whether Dr. Weigle accepts this 
latter contention ts not clear, but I do not think he can 
reform the present public-school system by tinkering 
with it. Religion is essential in life, and no less essential 
in education; and as such should be given its due recog- 
nition in every class room and by every teacher. A pe- 
riod of sixty minutes a week, outside the school premises, 
is not due recognition. The sole solution of this grave 
question is that which has been adopted by the Catholic 
Church. A school cannot be partly religious and partly 
secular. It must be one thing or the other. 


Sociology 


Catholic Medical Mission Board 
Francis P. Le Burrs, S.J. 


oe O LINK Catholic America to the Catholic Medical 

Missions and thereby to promote the Apostolate of 
Medical Missions ”—this is the officially stated purpose of 
the Catholic Medical Mission Board, the annual meeting of 
which was held in New York City, June 11 and 12, at 
the College of the Sacred Heart. Publicity, therefore, 
and through publicity the wherewithal to help and thus 
give actual medical service to missions and missionaries, is 
the end held out to those interested in this splendid 
movement. 

That the medical side of mission activity should be ac- 
centuated is evident. First there is the need of medical 
advice and supplies on the missions not only for the na- 
tives who are usually most untutored and unskilled in thera- 
peutics, but also for the missionaries themselves. Again 
our Protestant brethren have done much in this line and 
our own missions should not be behind them in the cor- 
poral works of mercy. Moreover, through the healing 
of the body the soul can often be reached and cleansed 
of its ailments, and thus another soul is won to God. St. 
Ignatius Loyola was loud, both in word and in deed, that 
we should go in by another’s door but come out by our 
own. 

There is need, too, for the Board as such, as was 
brought out in the straightforward discussions upon or- 
ganization, in order to have a central clearing-house to 
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which the various missionary Orders and Congregations 
can appeal for advice, assistance and co-workers, and 
to which prospective lay-missionaries, doctors and nurses, 
may apply for knowledge of vacant posts and needy 
stations. 

As in all movements we look for an energizing, moti- 
vating spirit, so here we find it after no long search. 
Unassuming, yet forceful, modest yet vibrant with an 
infectious zeal, Dr. Paluel J. Flagg is clearly the inspira- 
tion back of it all, a no small tribute when one looked 
out over the assembled participants—here the patriarch of 
all, the Rev. T. H. Van der Scheuren, S.J., strong after 
his forty-two years in India, there an Apostolic Father of 
the Missions just back to Maryknoll from China; here 
a Vincentian, and there Dominicans, all refugees from 
China; Jesuits, Passionists, Redemptorists, members of 
the Congregations of the Holy Cross, of the Holy Ghost 
and of the Society of the Divine Word, of the Society 
of St. Columban for Chinese Missions; Directors of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, of the Church 
Extension Society, of the Marquette League, of the 
Catholic Students Mission Crusade, of the Catholic Stu- 
dents Foreign Mission League, of the Holy Childhood 
Association; Sisters, too, from Maryknoll, and Mt. St. 
Vincent’s (New York), from the Franciscan Missionaries 
of Mary, the Congregation of the Holy Cross; and Dr. 
Anna Dengel of the Society of Catholic Medical 
Missionaries. 

The Rev. John A. Lynch, C.SS.R., stirred the assem- 
bly with the almost incredible story of his own personal 
crusade for the work. After years of toil in Porto Rico 
Father Lynch was set aside by his Superiors as a propa- 
gandist at the service of the Board. During the last three 
years he delivered 846 sermons, and lectures in many 
dioceses and in each hospital, seminary, academy, high 
school of each diocese he visited, “and when I say ‘ each’, 
I mean each and every one.” It is largely through these 
efforts of Father Lynch that the Board has had any 
treasury at all. 

He told of the “adoption plan ” whereby an institution 
—a hospital, academy, high school—adopts as its own a 
missionary dispensary or hospital, playing the part of 
foster-parent thereto. Over twenty-eight institutions 
have thus “adopted” and their annual donations range 
from $20 to $800. In one hospital a mite-box, with a 
human appeal story printed thereon, has been placed in 
the corridor, and the custom has grown that no one, not 
even the daily iceman, shall pass it without a contribution. 
It was urged that hospitals send their out-of-date instru- 
ments, sterilizers, operating tables, etc., to the missions, 
for what is antiquated here is marvellously new in foreign 
fields. 

Father Van der Schueren noted an omission, as the 
program called for discussions on “ Propaganda :— 
Spoken” and “ Propaganda :—Periodical.” “ You have 
failed to put down ‘ Propaganda :—Seen.’” Standing 
there six feet, four inches tall, with flowing snow-white 
beard, and with forty-two years of service in Chota-Nag- 
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pur behind him, he said dramatically, “I am a poster.” 
Alive today after burying hundreds of companions he 
pleaded for the care of the missionaries. “Oh! the life 
of a missionary is a valuable thing!” and one realized 
more than ever the truth of the old man’s words as he 
told of the mission up in Bengal into which the Belgian 
Jesuits went. Not a single Christian was there among 
those simple animistic children of nature forty years ago, 
and now the Belgian Jesuits care for 250,000 souls, have 
38 large churches, 800 chapels, 700 schools and over 1,000 
catechists. ‘“ Mgr. Quinn tore my heart, when he made 
me leave all these to become a poster.” 

That medical attention does help to save souls was 
strongly emphasized by the returned missionaries. The 
Rev. Philip A. Taggart, A.F.M., amused his listeners 
with quaint medical follies of the Orient and affirmed 
that by being called in as doctor, only two Christians had 
died without the Last Sacraments; of these one hanged 
himself, the other dropped dead. He urged the need 
of native doctors and cautioned against extensive treat- 
ment of so-called social diseases, as the frequent appear- 
ance of such cases at the mission compound keeps de- 
cent people away and thus prevents conversions. The 
Rev. J. R. Grace, O.P., from Fukien said that in that 
territory, numbering 22,000,000 souls, there was not a 
single Catholic dispensary. 

Another note of caution was raised by Dr. James J. 
Walsh. Remarking that the world is flooded with nos- 
trums and that only six or eight drugs have really proved 
their worth, he asked that more particular attention be 
paid to hygiene, “health engineering” and sanitation, 
and that too in a special manner for the missionaries them- 
selves. Dr. Flagg pleaded for careful immunization of 
missionaries before leaving this country and a constant 
checking-up thereafter that these devoted men and women 
might not be so thoughtful of others as to forget them- 
selves. The Executive Secretary, Miss Dorothy Will- 
mann, reported that a medical training course for mission- 
aries had been started last year. In the first medical 
course for missionaries the American Red Cross, the 
U. S. Tropical Medical Department, the U. S. Public 
Health Service generously cooperated. The course this 
year, June 10-24, was given at the Georgetown University 
School of Medicine, wherein, through the generosity of 
the President, the Rev. Charles W. Lyons, S.J., two 
scholarships exist for the complete medical course of four 
years, such scholarships to be awarded at the discretion 
of the Board. The personnel of the student body of 
the present course shows the wide-spread appeal of the 
Board, for we find enrolled Capuchin, Franciscan, Holy 
Ghost, Jesuit, Redemptorist, Vincentian, Society of the 
Divine Word, Franciscan Missionary of Mary. 

One of the most noteworthy practical results accom- 
plished by the C. M. M. B. was the selection of Miss Dor- 
othy M. James of Ontario, to aid the Redemptorist 
Fathers at Puerta de Tierra, San Juan, Porto Ricg. Dur- 
ing five months she made 1,844 professional visits, ad- 
ministered twenty-nine Baptisms, secured the last rites 
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for many, besides teaching catechism for one hour daily. 

A marked feature of the meeting was the frankness 
and openness and the sheer practicality of all the discus- 
sions. There was no building of vast hospitals, no in- 
vasion of foreign fields by serried ranks of doctors and 
nurses; just a square facing of facts, a forthright ac- 
knowledgment of difficulties and of scant resources, but 
as Father Lynch said, “If it is God’s work, it will suc- 
ceed—and it is God’s work.” More funds are badly 
needed to send willing volunteers into the field. Dr. 
Flagg told of cases where young doctors were ready to 
go, but could not be sent because there was no money. 
This is indeed tragic. To secure greater influence and 
also a larger treasury the Board desires to aggregate to 
itself “ associates,” i.e., any individual or group of indi- 
viduals who are interested in rendering, the work of our 
missionaries more effective by strengthening the medical 
service in fields afar. Those so interested may write 
to Miss Dorothy J. Willmann, 1819 Broadway, New 
York City. 


With Scrip and Staff 


NOTHER conundrum was proposed to me the 

other day by Father Jude, who has a mean liking for 

those things. ‘“ What is the difference between person 

and personality?” After a few minutes of that sinking 

you-ought-to-know-but-you-just-can’t-get it feeling, the 

happy answer occurred to me: “ Dr. Heuser, the Editor 
of the Ecclesiastical Review.” 

If you look for the person of Dr. Heuser in the Re- 
view which he founded, and of which he now resigns the 
editorship after thirty-eight years, you will not find it, for 
the simple reason that this scholarly man, who has so deep- 
ly influenced the thought of not only the American, but all 
the English-speaking priesthood in our generation, has 
always kept himself behind the scenes. Even if you 
track Dr. Heuser to his quiet study in Overbrook Semi- 
nary, you will have to search awhile before you find him 
hidden among the many books out of which he has drawn 
for two-score years that abundant lore which has made 
famous his guidance of the Ecclesiastical Review. 





UT his personality, anonymous as have been so many 

of his writings, has been a creative force. From the 
beginning when he first planned the cover of the Review, 
Dr. Heuser’s genius saw that it was not merely a ques- 
tion of providing abundant food for thought, study and 
discussion. Another problem needed to be solved, that 
of harmonizing the studies taken up in the Review with 
that distinctive turn of mind that characterizes the Ameri- 
can clergy, to give a touch of homeliness, of relation to 
actual affairs, that would make its discussions seem not 
like formal documents from the professor’s chair, but like 
conversation in the friendly study of a brother priest. 
That peculiar insight which rescued the manuscript of 
Canon Sheehan’s “ My New Curate” from the limbo of 
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a desk-drawer has brought all through the period of Dr. 
Heuser’s activities a touch of friendliness, of homely 
wisdom, that, combined with lofty ideals and doctrine, 
has been the spirit of the Ecclesiastical Review. 





ATHER HEUSER was born in Potsdam, Germany, 

in 1851. After studying in the gymnasium in Berlin, 
he came to America at the age of seventeen with his 
parents and sister (Mother M. Hildegarde, Provincial of 
the Sisters of Mercy, Philadelphia), and was admitted 
to the Philadelphia Diocesan Seminary, where he studied 
and was ordained, in 1876. For fifty-two years he has 
served without interruption as a professor in this in- 
stitution. As a young professor he was associate editor 
of the American Catholic Quarterly Review. In 1889 
he founded the Ecclesiastical Review, and has controlled 
its editorial policy down to the present day. In the June 
number of this year Dr. Heuser announces his appoint- 
ment of the Rev. Doctor William J. Kerby, Professor 
of Sociology, as Editor-in-Chief of the Review. 





N addition to his professorial duties, his voluminous 

writings, and his religious conferences, Dr. Heuser is 
the author of several books—‘“ Chapters of Bible Study,” 
“Parish Priest on Duty,” “Life of Canon Sheehan of 
Doneraile,” “ Pastor Halloft,” “ Mother Mary Veronica,” 
“ Meditations of an Ex-Prelate,” “The Workshop of St. 
Joseph.” Two other volumes of his will be published 
this fall: ‘The House of Martha at Bethany” and 
“The Archbishop’s Pocket-Book.” 

By the choice of Dr. Kerby, the Ecclesiastical Review 
has been entrusted to able hands: one more proof of a 
long life-time of wisdom and understanding of the 
Church’s true needs. 





N opportunity for boys who feel a vocation for the 

missionary life is afforded by the Chinese Mission 
Society, of St. Columbans, Nebraska. | Father E. J. 
McCarthy, the Superior of the Society, will take boys 
after they finish the eighth grade or during the first years 
of high school. The boys receive their college formation 
at the preparatory house of studies at Silver Creek, New 
York, and their further studies are made at the new 
Seminary at St. Columban’s, Nebraska. A thorough 
philosophical and theological training is given to the 
members of the Society. The present situation in China 
is expected to pass quickly, and to result in a new stable 
government which will give a greater opportunity than 
ever for Catholic missionary work. 





ATHOLIC agrarian societies alone can claim in 
Spain the honor of coping with the agricultural 
society in that country. Spanish public opinion of late 
has been widely roused to the fact that the constant im- 
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portation of commercial fertilizers is a wasteful drain on 
the resources of the nation. The importation occurs at 
the rate of 100,000 duros a day, yet at the present time 
Spain lacks the productive power to meet the expense of 
these daily imports. With the new impetus to Catholic 
social action in every direction, an immense improvemerit 
is looked for in the matter of building up a healthy 
agrarian program for Spain. 





HE Catholic School of Higher Studies at Tien-Tsin 

has planted a center of Catholic learning in the 
heart of China. The first foundation stone of the new 
school was laid by the French Jesuits in 1922. Of its 
four buildings, the most important is the “ Museum 
Hoang-Ho,” which contains the discoveries of more than 
forty years of research and is under the direction of 
Father Emile Licent, author of a work, ” Ten Years of 
Research in North China, Mongolia and Tibet,” which has 
gained for him high distinction as a geographer. In spite 
of all the anti-Christian agitation a great number of young 
non-Christian students flock to the Institute, where they 
are immune from students’ strikes, professors’ strikes and 
military occupation. 





HE program of the Tenth Annual Convention of the 

National Benedictine Association promises the dis- 
cussion of many questions that are very timely for edu- 
cators. The Convention will be held at St. Vincent Col- 
lege, Beatty, Pennsylvania, July 3, 4 and 5. Problems of 
seminary training will be taken up, and special attention 
will be paid to the preparation of seminarians for contact 
with school work in later life. Some of the other topics 
to be treated are: the place of sociology in seminary 
training ; the questions whether Benedictine schools should 
tend toward a cultural or a vocational development; the 
distinctive characteristics of Benedictine schools as such; 
and the Catholic tone of college journals. 

Tue PILcrim. 


THE HERMIT 


Shadows faint with laurel; 
Silence—then the gush 
Of a song by the lakeside— 
Oh, the hermit thrush! 


He waits till the forest 
Has no voice but his, 

To teach dilettante birds 
What melody is. 


You thrush, you happy thrush, 
Wild ecstasy on wing, 

Where found you the dream-song 
I never learned to sing 


Dusk on silver birches; 
Pines that whisper, “ hush!” 
And not a bird, no, not a bird— 
But oh, the thrush, the thrush! 
Wrmuiam WALSH 
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Dramatics 





The Stage in June 
ELIzABETH JORDAN 


| ie the early summer months the fancy of theatrical 
producers lightly turns to thought of melodramas and 
mystery plays. A well-written, well-acted production of 
this type, with plenty of thrills and chills in it, is one 
of the best of hot weather attractions. It can make al- 
most any audience forget almost any degree of heat. 
Sometimes it can do this even when it is not especially 
well-written or well-acted, as in the case of “The 
Wooden Kimono,” which is still “going strong” at the 
Fulton Theater to the artless surprise of those critics 
who turned down prophetic thumbs on its opening night 
many months ago. The producers of this diversion adver- 
tise it as “the play that makes the ladies scream,” 
and possibly this is its real attraction; though why the 
ladies should scream, and why the audiences should want 
them to, remain to most of us the sole mysteries in “ The 
Wooden Kimono.” 

There are, however, three really good melodramas to 
meet the dog-day demand, and to the initiated the inner 
history of two of them is as interesting as the plays 
themselves. The first is “ The Spider,” to which I gave 
due credit in a review in these pages last month. The 
second, “ Triple Crossed,” by F. S. Merlin, produced 
at the Morosco Theater, is a melodrama so like “ The 
Spider” in plot and detail that the simultaneous produc- 
tion of it in New York would have seemed impossible. 
A modest sentence on the program explains the matter. 
It reads: 

This play copyrighted under the name of “The Triple Cross” 
on December 9th, 1922, bearing copyright number 63035, Copy- 
right Office, U. S. A. 

Americans like fair play. They may not understand 
why so good a melodrama as “ Triple Crossed” should 
remain unproduced for five years after it was written 
and copyrighted. They certainly do not know what 
changes have been made in it. Nor do they understand 
why the successful melodrama called “ The Spider,” pro- 
duced before “Triple Crossed,” but apparently writ- 
ten long after it, has the same plot. However, they 
enjoy both plays, they are willing to give both authors 
the benefit of the doubt in the case, and the favorite 
theatrical diversion of the month is to see the two melo- 
dramas and then enter into fierce arguments about them 
with one’s companions. 

It must be admitted that the similarity of plot is very 
striking. Charges of plagiarism are always with us and 
there are so few plots and so many authors that it is hard 
to disprove the accusations. But the theme and treatment 
of these two melodramas are highly original. In both the 
plot turns on the murder of a man during a theatrical 
performance. In “ The Spider” he dies in the audience. 
In “Triple Crossed” he dies: on the stage. In both 
cases the police are called in, and the entire audience is 
held prisoner on the theory that some one in it is re- 





sponsible for the murder. In both plays many members 
of the cast have seats in the auditorium. In “ The 
Spider” the sole comedy is furnished by a fat woman 
well forward in the orchestra, who wants to get home 
to her baby. In “Triple Crossed” it comes from a 
youth who desires to get out of the theater to meet the 
urgent engagement of his own wedding. In both plays 
the scene of the original murder is repeated in the 
hope of making the murderer, presumably in the audience, 
betray himself. “ Triple Crossed” handles this duplicate 
scene much more cleverly than does “ The Spider,” for it 
furnishes excellent comedy by making the nervous actors 
wreck their scenes through their nervousness, which is 
exactly what they would do in real life. In both plays 
the repeated episode leads to the discovery of the mur- 
derer, and in both plays the action crumbles badly in the 
third act, while the first two acts are excellent. A final 
resemblance is that both plays are thoroughly well worth 
seeing, and the guess of one spectator is as good as another 
concerning the rights and wrongs of the dual production. 

Not many years ago David Belasco, weary of being 
accused of plagiarism, gave one performance of the play 
of a young author who sued him for stealing its plot. 
He engaged an excellent company, rehearsed that com- 
pany with his usual painstaking thoroughness, and in- 
vited a select list of New York theater-goers to see the 
production. No one who accepted the invitation will 
ever forget that play. It was written as a serious drama, 
but it broke all comedy records and the author has never 
since been heard of. Granting all this, however, most 
of us are glad the author of “ Triple Crossed” got his 
play on and that it is succeeding. 

Another melodrama, and one which is free from the 
weaknesses of the two just discussed, is “ Crime,” writ- 
ten by Samuel Shipman and John. B. Hymer, and pro- 
duced by A. H. Woods at the Times Square Theater. 

“Crime” is a melodrama of New York’s underworld, 
admirably constructed and written, excellently acted, and 
gratifyingly free from dull moments. James Rennie, 
looking very handsome throughout and at moments quite 
noble, plays the role of Eugene Fenmore, the super- 
crook who gives up his life at the finish of the drama 
to save an innocent young couple he had lured into his 
band of crooks. There is no weak act in this play. The 
interest grows steadily and the tensest moments are where 
they should be, in the third act, during the scene of the 
robbery, and in the fourth act, which holds an almost 
too realistic picture of the third-degree methods at police 
headquarters. 

With me, when I saw this play, was a dear old lady 
who at intervals breathlessly murmured, “I’m learning 
a lot tonight!” She was; and some of the lessons must 
have colored her subsequent dreams. But, like the rest 
of the audience, she had a thrilling evening. 

In “Rio Rita” at the Ziegfeld Theater, Mr. Florenz 
Ziegfeld, with the assistance of a dozen specialists, has 
put on an elaborate, pretentious and fairly successful 
musical comedy in which Vincent Serrano, with much 
gold braid on his trousers, plays the role of a Mexican 
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general. He is ably supported by such bright theatrical 
lights as Ethelind Terry, Bert Wheeler, J. Harold Murray 
and Ada May, not to mention Walter Petrie, Helene C. 
Clive and Robert Woolsey. The theater is gorgeously 
and expensively decorated by Joseph Urban, in the ultra- 
modern style of sub-conscious art: and the dazed 
audience, with Mr. Urban’s colors assailing its eye-balls 
and Tierney’s and McCarthy’s music beating against its 
ear-drums, vaguely wonders why it is not more im- 
pressed. One reason may be that all the specialists were 
striving so earnestly for post-modern effects that they 
forgot about the modern ones. 

Last year, Mr. Richard Herndon produced a musical 
medley called “ Americana,” which ran successfully for 
more than a year. It was written by J. P. McEvoy, 
a humorist whose humor is fresh, original, and un- 
failing. So far as we know, Mr. McEvoy is still upon 
this earth: but it is clear that he is a long distance away 
from Mr. Herndon. That gentleman has put on this 
month, at the Klaw Theater, another review billed as 
“the successor to Americana.” The name of Mr. Mc- 
Evoy does not appear in connection with it, which is 
fortunate for him: for “The Merry Go Round” is 
about the saddest affair to be seen on any stage. At its 
opening in Atlantic City most of the audience had de- 
parted before the evening was half over. All the audience 
had gone by midnight, but “ The Merry Go Round” was 
still dragging its slow length along the stage. Mr. Hern- 
don had given it a fine setting, a capable company, and 
excellent costumes; but no one had put into it the breath 
of life. 

During the month of June some rather nice little plays 
have come and gone. So have various plays not so nice. 
A number of the worth-while attractions which held the 
stage all winter still bloom as I write these lines: notably, 
Walter Hampden’s “Caponsacchi;” “Tommy,” at the 
Eltinge; “Two Girls Wanted,” at the Longacre; “ Mr. 
Pim Passes By,” at the Garrick; “ The Second Man,” at 
the Guild; “ Queen High,” at the Ambassador; “ The 
Desert Song,” at the Casino; “ Countess Maritza,” at the 
Shubert ; “ Hit the Deck,” at the Belasco; and “Kempy,” 
(a revival) at the Hudson. 

Another revival gives the public a new chance to see 
the Pulitzer Prize Play, “In Abraham’s Bosom,” at the 
Provincetown Playhouse. The lack of public interest 
in this excellent drama, during its original showing, was 
a theatrical tragedy. If all those drama lovers who ex- 
pressed regret at missing it would see it now, the play 
will have a prosperous run. Also, if there are any 
theater-goers left who have not yet seen “ Abie’s Irish 
Rose,” at the Republic, they should wend their way to 
that theater during the coming month. Having run con- 
tinuously for more than five years, having thus broken 
all theatrical records, having made millions for author 
and producer, having been jeered at by the envious and 
sneered at by the high brows, and having given clean and 
amusing entertainment to countless thousands of 
American play-goers, Abie and his Irish Rose are at 
last about to leave us. 
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REVIEWS 


Declining Liberty and Other Papers. By Joun A. RYAN. 
D. D. New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 

Distributive Justice. New and _ Revised Edition By 
Joun A. Ryan, D. D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$4.00. 

Dr. Ryan’s new book takes its name from the opening chapter, 
but the same thought recurs also in other parts of it. The volume 
deals with a long array of political, economic and social subjects 
which are today uppermost in the public mind. War debts, 
Prohibition, Feminism, Liberalism, birth control, divorce, open 
shop, injunctions, and the teaching of evolution in the public 
schools, are but some of the topics treated. In general the ideas 
here expressed are those Dr. Ryan has put forth on different oc- 
casions in writing or in public addresses, and to which he has 
now given a more durable presentation. He has always been 
one of the first fearlessly to set forth his opinion on new ques- 
tions of public welfare, and it is not surprising if his solutions 
at times called for revision in the light of later experiences, as 
here in the case of the Eighteenth Amendment. What Dr. Ryan 
writes is always stimulating and thought-provoking, and this 
holds eminently true of much that is contained in the present vol- 
ume. At the same time there are instances where many of his 
readers will thoroughly disagree with him, as does the reviewer 
on various statements made in the opening chapter. But with 
the vast bulk of the contentions in this volume everyone who 
has the welfare of our country at heart will heartily agree. It 
is good that some one should have voiced these truths so strongly 
and so boldly. The second book has been familiar for many 
years to all interested in economic questions. The revisions con- 
sist in such changes of statistics and statements as the lapse of 
ten years has rendered necessary since the original appearance 
of the volume. The principles, of course, remain unaffected. 


j- 


Things Catholics Are Asked About. By Martin J. Scort, 
S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $1.50. 

No man ignorant of the Catholic Church and her claims may 
consider himself liberally educated, for the Church is one of 
the supreme facts in world history. Unfortunately centuries 
of gross misrepresentation of what she stands for have ob- 
scured many of her teachings and much of her history. To 
set the laity aright on some of her more frequently questioned 
holdings is the scope of Father Scott’s popular apologetic series 
to which the present volume is his latest contribution. Written 
in his usual clear, sparkling, straightforward style it professess to 
inform the man of the street, Catholic and non-Catholic, of the 
Church’s position on such timely topics as evolution, free- 
masonry, marfriage, birth control, divorce. It answers clearly 
and convincingly questions often put to the Catholic layman by 
honest inquirers. What do Catholics understand by the Virgin 
Birth and the Immaculate Conception? Is one religion as 
good as another? Do Catholics think for themselves? Is there 
a Hell? Are there such things as Miracles? Besides being 
told what the Church holds and why, pragmatic arguments 
are generally presented to demonstrate her practical prudence in 
her dogma and discipline. There is a forcefulness and direct- 
ness in Father Scott’s presentation of his subject that leaves 
no room for misunderstanding. Thus the main reason, he tells 
his readers, why various governments persecute the Church ‘s 
because she is the one institution in the world they cannot con- 
trol. Speaking of the relations of Catholics to the public schools 
he insists that they are not opposed to them because they are 
public but because “they are deficient in what Catholics con- 
sider the most essential element of education, namely religious 


training.” The volume merits a wide circulation. 
W. I. L. 



















































Understanding America. By Lancpon MitcHeitt. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $3.00. 

In this volume of collected papers the author has manfully dedi- 
cated himself to the task of dragging Americans out of the welter 
of ignorance with regard to themselves and their historical back- 
ground. Unfortunately, Mr. Mitchell is as true an American in 
this sense as those he accuses, for his own ignorance is quite as 
profound. Mr. Mitchell’s intellectual gaps are distinctive. Aside 
from the minor vacuities in the matter of readable English, intel- 
ligent punctuation and coherent thought, his thematic ignorance 
seems to lie in a lack of appreciation for the relationship between 
premise and conclusion. As a journalist his observations of facts 
are tolerably acceptable; when he presumes to draw inferences 
from his findings, his results are amusingly grotesque. In some 
cases, the very facts which he reports are the strongest argu- 
ments for the conclusion opposite to the one he chooses to infer. 
For example, he fails to see that the ability of the “ Roman” 
Church to adapt itselt to the lightmng-like changes in German 
government is the handiest of proofs for its spirituality and is 
not a confirmation of his own opinion that “ Romanism” is hypo- 
critical and pandering. His own “ misinformation” is also rather 
interesting, especially when he glories implicitly in his historical 
erudition, and, in the same breath, declares dogmatically that the 
American people is a Nordic race. Mr. Mitchell, in these essays 
enjoys the distinction of typifying rather than of dispelling Ameri- 
E. F. McD. 


can ignorance. 





Does Prohibition Work? By MartHa BeNsLEY Bruére. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $1.50. 

Seldom has the Prohibition problem met with a saner examina- 
tion from a Prohibitionist than that which is accorded it in this 
book. There are no eloquent denunciations of the curse of liquor, 
no summaries of statistics marshaled in support of a precon- 
ceived opinion. The book is a compilation of personal and human 
records, bearing on the question of Prohibition and gathered from 
all parts of the country. Miss Bruére presents data furnished on 
the subject by social workers in every state of the Union. An 
appendix gives a catalogue of these sources of information, which 
are naturally restricted to the neighborhoods and the classes which 
come under the observation of the social workers. Yet the ground 
covered is broad enough to suggest some general ideas regarding 
the operation of the Eighteenth Amendment in the country as a 
whole. The conclusion to which Miss Bruére comes, which no 
doubt represents the mind of the committee of the National Fed- 
eration of Settlements, is that Prohibition does work. The ques- 
tion under discussion in the book is the Prohibition law as it is, 
and not as it might or should be. Many, while giving due credit 
to Prohbition for the passing of the saloon, will contend for a 
modification of the law, as more helpful to the cause of tempcr- 
ance. Others will no doubt refuse to be swayed from their judg- 
ment that, due to its oftentimes unreasonable interpretations and 
unequal enforcement, to its universal violations leading to a grow- 
ing contempt for all law, and to other recognized evils, the pres- 
ent Prohibition law has been really productive of greater harm 


than good. H. J. P. 





Emerson and Others. By Van Wyck Brooxs. New York: 


E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.00. 

It is Emerson himself rather than Mr. Brooks who is the 
author of the first six essays in this volume. The words and 
the sequence of thought, it is true, are those of Mr. Brooks; but 
the thought itself is largely that of Emerson collected sedulous- 
ly from both private and public sources. Mr. Brooks, as he him- 
self notes, wished to present as directly as possible Emerson’s 
own thoughts and feelings. He has gathered these together and 
arranged them in his own pattern. In a very distinct way, he 
has made himself the spokesman and the interpreter of Emer- 
son: in another view, he has used Emerson as his own mouth- 


piece. In a series of six episodes, he delineates the mental and 
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the emotional experiences of the Concord philosopher. The 
first of these pictures is that of Emerson, at the age of thirty- 
one, settling in Concord and from there going forth on Saturdays 
to visit his Boston friends. He is shown in the midst of his 
Transcendentals and in his work on the Dial, as he was on 
lecture tours and as he was in his study and in his rambles. 
His attitudes towards the problems of life, his ideals, his faith, 
his radicalism and his quest for contentment, his spirituality, all 
are cast in perspective. They are not judged by Mr. Brooks, 
but they are presented with such sympathy and fervor that they 
clearly manifest Mr. Brooks’ hearty approval of them. In this 
study of Emerson, Mr. Brooks is a far less objective critic than 
he was in his volumes on Henry James and Mark Twain. The 
second half of the book is made up of less important essays 
on Herman Melville, Upton Sinclair, Ambrose Bierce, John 
Butler Yeats and Randolph Bourne. Of these, the one on 
Yeats is the most arresting. The concluding article, “The 
Literary Life in America” is a sincere criticism that is worth 
consideration. It laments the impotence of the creative spirit 
in our writers, the lack of sustained effort, the deadening effect 
of our culture upon our art, and such like realities which are but 
Mr. Brooks combines thoughtfulness with grace of 
F. X. T. 


too true. 
expression. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Religious Adventures.—In the Protestant ecclesiastical history 
of modern New England, Bishop William Lawrence is one of 
the outstanding figures. His long years have been busy and 
varied and as the shadows are gathering he writes in “ Memories 
of a Happy Life” (Houghton, Mifflin. $5.00), an interesting and 
instructive memoir. His life has touched the religious, civic, 
social and educational affairs not merely of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts but of. the nation at large and even of foreign 
countries. It is in consequence rich in anecdotes and personal 
reminiscences. Primarily a Churchman intensely interested in his 
flock and his ministry, he has found leisure for scholarship, for a 
happy domestic life and for many pleasant contacts with men 
and movements. The recollection of all these experiences seasons 
his story in the telling. Happily the Bishop eliminates all con- 
troversial and theological digressions and discussions from his 
chapters. As a result many who may not share his religious 
belief or his political creed or educational and other theories will 
get pleasure and inspiration from these memoirs. 

William Lyon Phelps in his “Adventures and Confessions” 
(Scribner’s. $2.00), claims that religious faith when founded on 
reason “is primarily an adventure.” An adventure implies more 
than an ordinary interest; some expectancy and some excitement. 
But any man who takes his religion as he ought never knows 
what revelation the next moment may bring. The revelation 
while old in itself will be new to him, disclosing fresh views 
of duty, of goodness, of life here and hereafter. In this sense, 
probably, Dr. Phelps calls religion an adventure. The matters 
treated are such as salvation, sin, death, life, science. The 
Catholic reader must often differ from the doctrines and beliefs 
of the author; yet he cannot avoid recognizing Dr. Phelp’s earn- 
est faith and honesty, his love for God and his neighbor. 

A spirit of optimism modified by a realization of difficulties 
pervades “The Future of the Church of England” (Longmans. 
$3.50), a volume of essays by prominent ecclesiastics, edited by 
Sir James Marchant. As settled by the preface, the Church 
of England has held tenaciously to membership in the Church 
Catholic, it “has always been, and must always be, in living union 
with the One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church of Christ”; 
assuming the certainty of this position, the authors of the various 
articles discuss the present status of this Church both internally and 
in its external relations. Catholics cannot acccept the fundamental 
tenets of these sincere but separated brethren and therefore can- 
not agree with many of the statements and assumptions of the 


writers in this volume. 
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Red Russia.—‘“Utopia in Chains” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50), 
is a confession and revelation about a personal adventure of its 
author. As a study of Red Russia, its publication has added sig- 
nificance at this time when the press is again stressing the dangers 
to world civilization that lurk in the philosophical principles upon 
which the Soviet Government is builded. Formerly intimately 
associated with the Russian Communist movement, Morris Gor- 
din recounts graphically and convincingly the facts that aroused 
him to the perils of Bolshevism and urged him to break with the 
movement. While clear thinkers cannot accept Mr. Gordin’s 
radicalism which he has not discarded with his Sovietism, they 
will find in the story of his disillusionment first-hand informa- 
tion that points a striking moral. 

Lincoln Steffens has likewise had adventures with revolution- 
aries and he too makes a confession. His, however, is a justi- 
fication for Bolshevism. In “ Moses in Red” (Dorrance. $1.75), 
a blasphemous preface introduces the reader to the author’s 
thesis, not an entirely new one in Red literature, that Christ 
and more specifically Moses, for the book is chiefly concerned 
with Old Testament history, were revolutionists of the Red type, 
standing essentially for the things that Soviet Russia and Mexico 
today stand for. Needless to say, there is much that is objec- 
tionable in the volume. 





For the Pastor’s Study.—The publication by the Rev. Joseph 
Ubach, S. J., of the second volume of his “ Compendium Theo- 
logiae Moralis” (Herder. $4.15), marks the completion of a 
scholarly treatise in a most difficult field. This second volume 
treats of the Sacraments and Censures. It is characterized 
by the same thoroughness, originality and helpful hints for deal- 
ing with vexed moral questions that marked its companion vol- 
ume. It is excellently indexed and the text has copious practical 
notes and annotations that elucidate the matters to which they 
refer. On important disputed points the author expresses his 
opinions clearly and proffers forceful arguments in their support. 
Not everyone will accept all his conclusions but he must be cred- 
ited with presenting vexed questions fairly and illuminating their 
discussion by a keen analysis of the principles involved. Father 
Ubach’s work is highly recommended. 

As a guide in handling one of the most crucial subjects which 
confessors have to face in the direction of penitents, spiritual ad- 
visers will find “ Munus Confessarii Quoad Castitatem Poenitentis 
Promovendam” (Innsbruck. Rauch. 50c.), by the Rev. P. 
Thomas Villanova Gerster a Zeil, O.M.Cap., a most helpful 
brochure. Concentrating on a single subject, its practical phases 
are examined from the relation which the confessor has in his 
four-fold funetion of father, judge, teacher and physician. 

Primarily intended for pastors in the Diocese of Brooklyn, 
others also of the clergy upon whom the provision of proper 
liturgical music is incumbent will find the “ Guide to Church Music 
for the Diocese of Brooklyn” (Brooklyn: Rt. Rev. Mgr. N. M. 
Wagner, 1861 Catalpa Ave. $1.00), published by the Diocesan 
Commission for Church Music, informative and suggestive —— 
For the convenience of the clergy in the administration of the 
sacraments, the John Murphy Company, Baltimore, has issued a 
new large-type edition of “The Priest’s New Ritual” ($1.75). 
Frederick Pustet, New York, has also prepared the eighteenth 
edition of the small edition of the “ Excerpta ex Rituali Romano.” 





Pamphlet Publications—The summer holidays afford ex- 
cellent opportunity for the otherwise busy laity to devote brief 
periods to doctrinal and devotional reading which while relaxing 
the mind will illuminate and fortify the soul. Current pamph- 
lets suitable for this purpose are: from the Franciscan Herald 
Press, “ Father Roch’s Smoker,” by the Rev. Fr. Giles, O.F.M.; 
“Marion’s Dream,” by the same author; “Catechism of the 
Third Order,” by the Rev. Fr. Ferdinand, O.F.M.; from the 
C.T.S. of Ireland, “ Knowing the Truth,” by the Rev. A. Ryan; 
“Defending the Truth,” by John Marcus O’Sullivan; “A Group 
of Western Scholars ” by R. J. C. 
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Daphne Adeane. Children of Divorce. The House of Sin. 
The Marionette. Mother and Son. 

Maurice Baring offers a shining example of how Catholicism 
can be made an artistic component of the modern novel and how 
its influence can be expressed in the most sophisticated idiom. 
In “Daphne Adeane” (Harper. $2.50), neither Michael nor 
Fanny, whose marital life is explored, is a Catholic; few of 
the other characters have any religious affiliations or spiritual 
affections. Yet the Catholic teaching looms large as a mysteri- 
ous force in the story, not so much as an emotional incentive or 
as a thing of beauty but more as a stern guide in morality and 
as an exponent of the heroism of sacrifice. It is this latter 
that prevents the rupture of the marriage bond which Fanny felt 
was a decree of fate. Besides being the narrative of a marriage, 
the story is that,of the mystic influence exercised by the memory 
of a Daphne Adeane, which lasted long after her death. Mr. 
Baring is a master of the elegances of life as of expression 
and technique. 


Whither is our wealthy and aristocratic society whirling itself 
may well be asked if the findings of Owen Johnson in “Children 
of Divorce” (Little, Brown. $2.00), are only partly true. In 
this latest novel, Mr. Johnson has advanced beyond the lighter 
themes of his earlier books; he has progressed to a consideration 
of the most anguishing problem of the day. Jean and Kitty 
and Ted are all orphans of the divorce court, and are all three 
caught up, from their early years, in the swirl of immorality 
that makes divorce. Jean alone, in her contacts with this society, 
in New York, in Paris, at Cannes, recognizes the value of marital 
fidelity and the duty of a home. Mr. Johnson goes to extremes 
in his portrayal of the madness of our divorce-classes; perhaps 
he has exaggerated the evils and overemphasized the degree of 
perversion; but he has apparently done so with a good conscience. 
It should be noted that the Santissima Annunziata School at 
Florence is not conducted, as he says, by Religious. 


The opprobrious and sinister title of “The House of Sin” 
(Lippincott. $2.00), a book by Allen Upward, is imposed on her 
own home by the over devout Lady Agatha, daughter of the 
Duke of Altringham; when all the circumstances are considered 
one can hardly blame her. Not to mention the Duke, the Duchess, 
her, step-mother, is undoubtedly. a bad lot, and there are others. 
Two sudden sad deaths, or rather murders, one right after the 
other, occur in the ducal mansion and according to Lady Agatha 
simply verify the saying of Scripture that the wages of sin is 
death. Doctor Tarleton, 6f the Home Office, a noted criminolo- 
gist, has little difficulty in running down the quarry. The reader, 
however, will not happily have the same facility, for the principle 
of suspense is so well adhered to that until the end there is room 
for a deal of conjecture. Out of somewhat gruesome material 
the author has constructed a very clean and readable story. 


Between a modern artistic masterpiece and a crude childish 
effort there are sometimes very few distinguishing marks. The 
artists overreach themselves in their quest of the bizarre. “The 
Marionette” (Viking Press. $1.75), by Edwin Muir, has been 
interpreted as a “book for connoisseurs ;” regarded sanely, how- 
ever, it is merely dull and ineffective. It chronicles the reac- 


tions of an imbecile lad towards his dolls and a broken marionette. 


In “ Mother and Son” (Holt. $2.50), the third volume of his 
tetralogy, “The Soul Enchanted,” Romain Rolland stresses a 
new phase of the irritation that he feels towards his country- 
men. In the two earlier books, he tried to tear down the 
bulwarks of morality and to show the uselessness of religion. 
In addition to these, he now grows hysterical in his condemna- 
tion of war and in his disgust with patriotism. Annette, whose 
life story he is writing, has an agonizing existence. She is at 
odds with the world in general, and now she is in conflict with 
her son Marc who has reached the age of adolescence. M. Rolland 
in writing these novels, seems to be afflicted with a deranged 
and unbalanced mentality. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed five 
hundred words. The editors are not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in this department. 


Use Alcohol Not Whisky 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America, of May 28, after referring to the provisions of 
the Volstead Act which limits the amount of whisky that a 
doctor may prescribe in ten days to one patient, you state “we 
sincerely trust that every physician confronted with this choice 
will forget that the Volstead Act exists.” 

This advice to doctors to violate a provision of the National 
Prohibition Act, which is more liberal than most of the State 
laws, is not justifiable. Twenty-two States entirely prohibit the 
prescribing of medicinal whisky. The health and death rate in 
those States compare favorably with those of the other States 
in the Union. What is there in whisky that makes it sought as 
a medicinal or therapeutic agent? It is nothing but the alcohol 
which it contains, since whisky is merely alcohol plus coloring 
matter and water. There is no provision in the Federal law 
which prevents the free use of ethyl alcohol plus whatever medica- 
ment or drug which may be added by the physician to get the 
desired reaction from his patient. 

Most of the complaints about the limitation in the Volstead 
Act are based upon ignorance of the provisions of the law. The 
more stringent provisions in State laws received little or no 
opposition, until the national law was passed, when wet propa- 
ganda was started to make it appear that prohibition interferes 
unduly with the doctors in prescribing whisky. Some young 
doctors, or older ones who have few patients, resort to the sale 
of their prescription books and prescribe large amounts of whisky, 
so that their profession is practically that of the bootlegger. If 
the National Prohibition Act were repealed, most of the States 
would still have stronger provisions in operation restricting 
medicinal whisky than there are in the Federal Law. 

Washington. W. B. WHEELER. 

[See editorial commenting on this remarkable letter.—Ed. 
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Missionary Priests and Sisters in Porto Rico 
To the Editor of America: 

In America of May 21, under “ With Scrip and Staff,” was a 
paragraph which might lead one to underrate the efforts of our 
zealous missionaries in Porto Rico. It is true that the Missionary 
Servants of the Blessed Trinity are doing marvellous work, con- 
sidering the short time that they are on the island, but many 
other missionary priests and Sisters are also making heroic efforts 
in many parts of the island. 

When we consider that on the entire island there are but 100 
priests laboring to keep the spark of Faith kindled in over 1,000,000 
souls we can get an idea of their tremendous and arduous task. 
In some places there has been no priest for ten to fifteen years. 
Is it a wonder then that the Faith is almost extinguished there? 

In Rio Piedras, the mission center of the Missionary Servants 
of the Blessed Trinity, it may be possible that there are catechists 
who can instruct others, because Rio Piedras is a suburb of San 
Juan, and for many years the Redemptorist Fathers from the 
United States and many Spanish priests, also, have labored in the 
vicinity with great success. Well-instructed people can therefore 
be found there. But what about congested districts where thous- 
ands and thousands of souls are huddled together, without the ad- 
vantage of Catholic education, and in some places with not even 
a good priest to give a word of advice, while vice is rampant? 
Can this condition be remedied by catechists? Never. Nothing 
but the long and earnest work of good, zealous priests and Sisters 
will have any lasting effect on these poor sinful souls. 

The Redemptorist Fathers are doing very wonderful work 
through the missions given at various places on the island. They 
have flourishing parishes and many country chapels. Then there 
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are the Dominican Fathers from Holland, who have seven parishes 
and many country chapels, and there are zealous Spanish and 
native priests. 

Among the Sisters the Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 
deserve great credit for the work they do, particularly in the 
poorest country places where they prepare the people and the 
children for First Holy Communion. Similarly the Servants of 
Mary visit the sick and care for them, their only recompense 
being the prayer of the poor and sometimes a donation from the 
more well-to-do classes. 

The Little Sisters of the Poor go from house to house and seek 
alms for the aged in their charge. An old nun was begging for 
some meat for her poor old people in San Juan, as she held out 
her toil-worn hand the butcher spat into it. The dear old Sister 
looked at her hand and said: “Is this for me? Thank you. Now 
please give something for my poor.” Will not such patience win 
hardened sinners? 

The Spanish Sisters of Charity have schools, orphanages and 
hospitals in which they work untiringly. The Sisters of St. 
Dominic, whose mother-house is in Brooklyn, N. Y., are conduct- 
ing several elementary and high schools and a commercial school, 
while the Madames of the Sacred Heart are sending forth from 
their academnies staunch Catholic women who are a credit to the 
Church. The Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, from the United 
States, are working hand in hand with the Redemptorist Fathers 
and the Sisters of the Notre Dame have large schools at Caguas 
and Puerta de Tierra.... 

If there is going to be a great revival of the Catholic Faith in 
Porto Rico, all these excellent men and women deserve a little 
share of the credit. However experience seems to indicate that 
revival of Faith in Porto Rico depends chiefly and perhaps en- 
tirely upon the education of the children in our Catholic schools. 
Only thus can we hope to sow the seed deeply in the hearts of 
the future generations and strengthen their faith that they may 
live down the scandals and indifference prevalent throughout the 
island for more than a century. 

Porto Rico. S. PB. 


Retreats for Women 
To the Editor of AmERIcA: 

I noted with interest the article on the Mount Manresa retreat 
house in the June 4 issue of America. It is a splendid article and 
is bound to be read and remembered by all of your readers. I 
sincerely trust you will also devote a little space to the subject of 
retreat houses for women. 

Only recently the appalling lack of knowledge about retreats 
among women came to my attention. Let me quote an instance 
of this. A young woman of my acquaintance was invited to a 
retreat at one of our near-by convents. She refused, giving as 
her reason that she did not care to kneel in prayer throughout the 
day. Another answered: “I am not so bad that it is necessary for 
me to attend a retreat.” 

Here were two intelligent persons, both professing to know 
their Faith, yet one considered herself too good while the other 
did not want to pray too long. Others have told me they were 
afraid of being too holy after a retreat. Yet none of them knew 
its real meaning: prayer and meditation, spiritual re-creation and 
bodily recreation. Nor undoubtedly had any of them felt the 
Divine peace which encompasses one after spending a little time 
with God. 

Should we not answer, “Yes,” when Christ bids us: “Learn 
of Me”? And again He says: “I am the way, the truth and the 
life.” Should we not be willing to go aside a little and listen to 
Him? 

St. Ignatius, Patron of all retreats, wrote: “Man was created 
to praise, reverence, and serve God and by this means to save his 
soul.” Do we not need to ponder somewhat on this truth? 

So then, America, keep up the good work. We look to you for 
enlightenment and leadership. 


Brooklyn. Grace K. GoLpen. 
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